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_ ABiographical Dictionary of 
Elizabethan Authors’ 


By Mark Eccles 


ye BRING up to date the accounts of Elizabethan authors in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, and to collect similar infor- 
mation on the lives and works of writers not included in that great 
work, have been my main aims during several years of exploring 
in English archives and manuscript collections and in the libraries 
of Harvard and Wisconsin. A research fellowship granted by the 
Huntington Library made it possible during 1940-41 to concen- 
trate upon gathering such information for eventual publication in 
a biographical dictionary of Elizabethan authors. Since it will be 
many years before such a work can be finished, I take this oppor- 
tunity to suggest what the biographical dictionary is expected to 
include and to point out some ways in which it may be made still 
more useful to scholars than the Dictionary of National Biography 
has been. 

The Dictionary of Elizabethan Authors is intended to give con- 
cise accounts of the lives and works of all English, Scottish, Irish, 
and Welsh authors who wrote books of any kind during the reign 
of Elizabeth (1558-1603). Within that period it will include au- 
thors of manuscript as well as of printed books; writers in Latin or 
other languages as well as in English; translators as well as original 
authors; not merely writers of literary interest but writers who were 


* This paper in its first form was read at a seminar of the Huntington Library on 
Feb. 20, 1941. 
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also statesmen, clergymen, lawyers, soldiers, physicians, merchants, 
astronomers, musicians, or of other professions. Every aspect of the 
intellectual life of the time will thus be represented. The dictionary 
will deal with all British authors of its period whose names appear 
in the Short-Title Catalogue. To these it will add other British-born 
writers not there listed: translators, authors of Latin works pub- 
lished on the Continent, and authors of books written in Elizabeth’s 
reign but not printed by 1640. 

Of the 29,120 lives in the main Dictionary of National Biography, 
about a thousand come within the scope of the Dictionary of Eliza- 
bethan Authors. These lives should be rewritten from the fuller 
source material now in print. Nearly as many other authors remain 
to be treated, most of them for the first time. The Short-Title Cata- 
logue lists about twelve hundred writers of the period, of whom 
some five hundred and fifty are not included in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. After adding several hundred authors and 
translators who are not listed in either of these works, the new dic- 
tionary will have between nine hundred and a thousand biographies 
not found in the Dictionary of National Biography. The full roll 
call of Elizabethan authors will, therefore, number not far from two 
thousand. My original plan was to include also writers of the reign 
of James I, but to do so would nearly double the number of authors 
and the time required to prepare the dictionary. Most of the im- 
portant Jacobean authors, such as Bacon, Donne, Andrewes, King 
James himself, will be included because they began to write in the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

As the new dictionary by limiting its field can be made more com- 
plete within that field, so each biography it contains should be more 
complete and accurate than in earlier works. By modern standards 
of scholarship, an improvement over the Dictionary of National 
Biography is particularly desirable in three respects: thoroughness 
in searching for evidence, accuracy in presenting evidence, and de- 
termination to go to first-hand sources wherever possible instead of 
repeating information at secondhand. 

The Dictionary of National Biography was a remarkable achieve- 
ment; but it was more notable for swiftness of preparation than for 
thoroughness. Work on it began in 1882; the first volume appeared 
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on January 1, 1885, and a volume followed regularly every quarter 
till the sixty-third and last volume of the original series was pub- 
lished in 1900. Inevitably much was missed, and the reissue of 1908-9 
in twenty-one volumes (reprinted in 1920) made only occasional 
revisions where errors had been pointed out. Too often a biographer 
failed to read through the works of the man whose life he under- 
took, though the writings of an author are naturally the first place 
to look for information about him. For example, William Vaughan, 
writer in verse and prose and colonizer of Newfoundland, is not 
described as a knight in the Dictionary; but had his biographer ex- 
amined the title-pages of several books which Vaughan published 
after 1628, the year of his knighting,” he would have found that the 
author was “Sir William Vaughan.’ By reading The Golden Grove 
he could have learned that Vaughan had been a scholar at West- 
minster School, and by reading The Church Militant that he had 
also been at Eton.’ In the 1617 edition of Directions for Health he 
would have found Vaughan’s reminiscences of what he had seen 
during his travels in Spain and in Hungary.‘ Though the biographer 
recognized that “There is much autobiographical matter contained 
in Vaughan’s Works,’ he made only incomplete use of it. 

The contributors also overlooked much information in books by 
Elizabethan contemporaries, in manuscript collections, and in Eliza- 
bethan records which had been printed during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Sir Sidney Lee, for example, did not observe that John Lyly 
is referred to in an anecdote in Simon Forman’s diary;° that his 
father’s name is given in the entry of a gift, when he was at Oxford, 
to “John Lylly sonne of Peter lylly”;* or that “John Lyly, gent’ was 
admitted to Gray’s Inn in 1594/5,’ possibly in reward for having 
written an entertainment for the famous Christmas revels at which 
Shakespeare’s company acted The Comedy of Errors. 


*W. A. Shaw, The Knights of England (London, 1906), IT, 194. 

* The Golden Grove (1600), sig. F4"; The Church Militant (1640), sig. Ke’. 

‘Sigs. B8, G3, M6. 

° The Autobiography and Personal Diary of Dr. Simon Forman, ed. J. O. Halliwell 
(London, 1849), quoted in Albert Feuillerat, John Lyly (Paris, 1910), pp. 274-75. 

® The Spending of the Money of Robert Nowell, ed. A. B. Grosart (Manchester, 1877), 
p. 214; not known to Feuillerat. 

* The Register of Admissions to Gray’s Inn, ed. Joseph Foster (London, 1889), p. 87; 
not known to Feuillerat, but mentioned in Basil Brown, Law Sports at Gray’s Inn (1594) 
(New York, 1921), p. xxv. 
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Inaccurate statements in the Dictionary of National Biography 
are too common to require more than a couple of instances. Na- 
thanael Baxter, Puritan, pastoral poet, and tutor to Sidney, is said 
to have been writing in 1633 and to have published in that year a 
work of religious controversy in answer to John Downe.’ The con- 
tributor of Baxter’s life had not observed that the letter Baxter wrote 
bears the date 1601; there was no publication of it in 1633, as he 
asserts, nor did Downe reply in 1635, since he had died in 1631. 
Baxter, instead of having “reached a ripe old age in 1633-35,” had 
probably died long before the arguments of the two men were post- 
humously published in 1635. Only too often the date of publication 
of a book is assumed to be the date of composition; and sometimes 
the date is taken from a later edition instead of from an earlier. The 
biographer of Thomas Dekker, for instance, writes: “In 1637 Dekker 
republished ‘Lanthorne and Candlelight; under the title of ‘English 
Villainies; 4to. This was his last publication, and it is supposed that 
he died shortly afterwards:’ Without further evidence the biogra- 
pher dates Dekker’s death “1641?;’ and the authority of the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography has lately been invoked to justify a 
tercentenary article on Dekker in 1941.’ As a matter of fact Dekker 
died in 1632,” there was no 1637 edition of English Villanies, and the 
1638 edition (miscalled 1637) is only a reissue of an edition of 1632. 

The new dictionary, then, must be more thorough and more accu- 
rate than the Dictionary of National Biography. It must also go back 
to the original evidence for every statement it makes, instead of 
resting content with information taken from secondary authorities. 
No book is more commonly quoted in the Dictionary of National 
Biography than Anthony Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses (London, 
1691-92). Wood’s work is still valuable as a collection of biographical 
matter, but for Elizabethan authors it is almost wholly based upon 
printed books, upon notes by John Aubrey (since printed), or upon 
records, such as the university registers, which are now available in 
print. Yet Wood is constantly quoted as though he were an original 


5 Downe is misnamed “Downes,” while the contributor of Downe’s life in the Dict. 
Nat. Biog. wrongly calls Baxter “N[icholas] Baxter.” 

® The Times Literary Supplement, May 31, 1941, p. 262. 

2 F, P. Wilson, “Three Notes on Thomas Dekker,” Modern Language Review, XV, 
82-85; Mark Eccles, “Thomas Dekker: Burial-place,” Notes and Queries, CLX XVII, 157. 
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authority, and his errors and conjectures are repeated as facts. For 
instance, Lee, quoting Wood, says that Samuel Daniel went to Ox- 
ford “in 1579, when he was seventeen. ‘He continued [there] about 
three years, and improved himself much in academical learning by 
the benefit of an excellent tutor. But his glory” being more prone 
to easier and smoother studies than in pecking and hewing at logic, 
he left the university without the honour of a degree... .’”” Daniel 
did not matriculate in 1579 but in 1581, when he was nineteen.” 
The biographer of Philip Massinger in the Dictionary of National 
Biography writes: “According to Wood, ‘he applied his mind more 
to poetry and romances for about four years or more than to logic 
and philosophy; and he left Oxford in 1606 without taking a degree, 
probably at the time of his father’s death:’ The only evidence is 
Massinger’s matriculation in 1602; Wood merely guesses at the 
length of his stay at Oxford and the way in which he spent his time. 
The biographer of Sir William Vaughan accepts Wood’s statement 
that Vaughan was fourteen when he matriculated at Oxford in 
1591/2. The date of Vaughan’s birth is therefore inferred to have 
been 1577, in the Dictionary of National Biography and in all other 
writers on Vaughan. But Vaughan’s age in the Oxford register is 
not fourteen but sixteen;* consequently the year of his birth should 
be given not as 1577 but as about 1575. Wood further writes that 
Vaughan, “Afterwards spending much time in rambling to and fro, 
did take a long journey for the honour and benefit of his Nation, 
and became the chief undertaker for the Plantation in Cambriol, 
the southermost part in New-found-land ...’"* The Dictionary of 
National Biography accordingly states that Vaughan ‘appears to 
have gone out himself” to his colony, returning to England by 1625, 
and that again in 1628, according to Wood, he must have been living 
in Newfoundland. Relying upon these statements, The Cambridge 
History of American Literature” discusses Vaughan as an American 


™ Lee misread Wood's characteristic word, “Genie.” 

' Register of the University of Oxford, ed. Boase and Clark (Oxford, 1884-89), II, ii, 
102; Mark Eccles, “Samuel Daniel in France and Italy,” Studies in Philology, XXXIV, 
148 ff. 

Register of the University of Oxford, II, ii, 188. 

“ Athenae Oxonienses (London), I (1691), col. 450. 

© The Cambridge History of American Literature (New York), I (1917), 3. 
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writer: “One of the first Englishmen to establish an American resi- 
dence was William Vaughn,” a Welshman and the composer of 
an amazing work called The Golden Fleece’ C. M. Andrews calls 
Vaughan the first English writer to have produced strictly original 
work in America.” After reading all Vaughan’s books and other 
works on the colonization of Newfoundland, I can find no evidence 
that Vaughan ever crossed the Atlantic at all. In The Golden Fleece 
he says, ‘I transported two seuerall Colonies of men and women into 
those parts with full intent to follow after, and to lead the remnant 
of my life in this new Plantation; but in The Newlanders Cure he 
explains why he had not carried out his intent, and writes of his 
associate Lord Baltimore’s having spent the last two winters in New- 
foundland, in terms which make it apparent that Vaughan himself 
had never come to America.” In this and many other matters the 
Dictionary of National Biography is responsible for spreading mis- 
takes which might have been avoided by going to the sources of 
knowledge. 

‘To revise the lives in the Dictionary of National Biography re- 
quires, accordingly, that every statement they contain be looked 
upon with skepticism until evidence has been found to prove its 
truth. Each link in the chain must be tested. Moreover, many links 
can now be added from the mass of source material which has been 
printed since the first volume of the Dictionary appeared in 1885. 
Particularly rich mines for the biographer are the Reports of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, the Calendars of State Papers, 
the Acts of the Privy Council, the Victoria History of the Counties 
of England, and the publications of the Harleian Society, the British 
Record Society, the Camden Society, the Catholic Record Society, 
and the county historical and record societies. Two indispensable 
tools not available in 1885 are the Alumni Oxonienses edited by Jo- 
seph Foster” and the Alumni Cantabrigienses edited by John and 
J. A. Venn,” to which may be added the admission registers of the 


1° So misspelled. 
The Colonial Period of American History (New Haven), I (1934), 306-7. 
8 The Golden Fleece (London, 1626), sig. Aaa4; The Newlanders Cure (London, 1630), 
sig. Ab. 
1 Early series, 1500-1714 (Oxford, 1891-92), 4 vols. 
™ Part I, to 1751 (Cambridge, 1922-27), 4 vols. 
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four Inns of Court.” Important catalogues have been published, 
since 1885, of the Royal, Sloane, Stowe, and many Additional Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, and of manuscripts in the Bodleian 
and in several Cambridge colleges. 

Abundant material thus exists in print for the rewriting of biog- 
raphies of Elizabethan authors and for the first attempt at writing 
others. Still more remains to be discovered in English archives. Even 
in time of peace a full harvest of this vast field would be the work 
of generations; at present we must be content with printed calen- 
dars and with the gleanings already made by scholars. The Deputy 
Keepers of Public Records have published Reports on a few classes 
of documents, and Lists and Indexes which give some facts about 
inquisitions post-mortem and about pleadings in the courts of Chan- 
cery and Requests during Elizabeth’s reign. Fuller information on 
a number of writers is preserved in my notes from depositions of 
witnesses in the courts of Chancery, Requests, and Star Chamber, 
from wills at Somerset House, from the parish registers of various 
London churches, from the Hustings Rolls and other City archives, 
and from the London sessions records at the Guildhall and the Mid- 
dlesex sessions records at the Middlesex Guildhall. 

To show how much can be added to the information in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography without going beyond published 
sources, I shall give specimen lives of two authors gathered wholly 
from books in print. The first will be one of a large group of writers 
concerning whom the editors of the Dictionary were able to discover 
no information beyond what is in the writer’s own works; the sec- 
ond, one of those whose biographies are given at some length, but 
with mistakes and misconceptions which illustrate the need for re- 
vision. The two have been chosen not as distinguished authors but 
as typical of the great majority of Elizabethan writers, few of whom 
have been carefully studied. 

The life of Thomas Danett, “(fl. 1566—1601);’ written by Sir Sidney 


"Students Admitted to the Inner Temple, 1547-1660 [ed. W. H. Cooke; London, 
1878]; The Register of Admissions to Gray’s Inn, 1521-1889, ed. Joseph Foster (London, 
1889); The Records of the Honorable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Admissions [ed. W. P. 
Baildon] (London, 1896), 2 vols.; Middle Temple Records, ed. C. H. Hopwood (London, 
1904-5), 4 vols. See H. Raven-Hart and Marjorie Johnston, “Bibliography of the Regis- 
ters (Printed) of the Universities, Inns of Court, Colleges, and Schools of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” Bulletin of the Institute for Historical Research, 1X, 19-30, 65-83, 154- 
70; X, 109-13. 
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Lee in the Dictionary of National Biography (Vol. XIV of the origi- 
nal issue, published in 1888), consists of the following list of his 
works: The Description of the Low Countreys and of the Prouinces 
thereof, gathered into an Epitome out of the Historie of Lodouico 
Guicchardini, published in 1593 with a dedication to Burghley; A 
Continuation of the Historie of France from the death of Charles 
the Eight, where Comines endeth, till the death of Henry the Second 
[1559], dedicated in 1600 to Buckhurst; and The Historie of Philip 
de Commines, Knight, Lord of Argenton, published in 1601, with 
a dedication to Burghley dated November 1, 1596, in which Danett 
says that he had presented the translation thirty years before to 
Burghley and Leicester and had since revised and enlarged it by the 
advice of Sir Christopher Hatton. Lee adds nothing more but that 
“A ‘Mr. Danett’ is mentioned in a letter from Cecil to Windebank, 
27 Dec. 1561”; and this reference is not to the translator but to his 
father. The only other authorities cited are “Danett’s Works; Ames’s 
Typogr. Antiq.; Brit. Mus. Cat:’ Lee could have found in Lowndes 
or Hazlitt that Danett’s most important work, the translation of 
Comines, had been published, as the date of the dedication suggests, 
in 1596, and in Hazlitt that it had been licensed for printing by 
Thomas Marshe in 1565-66. It was licensed again on February 3, 
1595/6." 

When Danett’s translation of Comines was reprinted in the ““Tu- 
dor Translations” in 1897, the editor, Charles Whibley, wrote in the 
course of an enthusiastic introduction: 

... the English [version] of Thomas Danett is a masterpiece untouched 
by age. It possesses all the virtues of majestic speech . . . it is distinguished 
by rich cadences and the wealth of imagery which are the glory of our 
Authorised Version . .. But Danett was no mere translator: he was an ac- 


complished historian as well... No man of his time was better inspired 
with the critical spirit... 


Yet for all this praise Whibley was content to add: “Of his life noth- 
ing is known. He lives in his works, and we can discover no more of 
his career than may be gleaned from a scanty preface:”” 


= W. T. Lowndes, The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature, ed. Bohn (Lon- 
don, 1869), I, 505; W. C. Hazlitt, Second Series of Bibliographical Collections and Notes 
(London, 1882), p. 162; Edward Arber, A Transcript of the Registers of the Company 
of Stationers of London; 1554-1640 A.D. (London), I (1875), 308; III (1876), 58. 

* The History of Comines, Englished by Thomas Danett Anno 1596, with an Intro- 
duction by Charles Whibley (“Tudor Translations,” XVII-XVIII; London, 1897), I, 
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What else can be gleaned about the career of Thomas Danett? In 
the first place, John Nichols long since gave a complete pedigree of 
the family, from the thirteenth century down to Thomas Danett.* 
The chief importance of this pedigree is that it shows that the trans- 
lator was a kinsman of Lady Burghley and explains why in his De- 
scription of the Low Countreys he calls Burghley “the onely patron 
to whome I owe euen by discent a peculiar bande of all dewty and 
deuotion:’ Danett was also a second cousin, through the Guildfords, 
of his other early patron, Leicester.” The marriage licenses issued 
by the Bishop of London contain a license of October 3, 1582, for 
“Thomas Dannett, Esq., of City of London, & Mary Sackvyle, Spin- 
ster, of same: If this is the translator, the marriage provides an 
interesting possible connection with Thomas Sackville, Lord Buck- 
hurst, to whom Danett dedicated his last publication, A Continua- 
tion of the Historie of France, in 1600. 

In the second place, the catalogue of Additional Manuscripts in 
the British Museum lists the original manuscript of the translation 
of the first part of the History of Comines, dated 1565, made by 
“Thomas Danett, student of Jesus College, Cambridge’ It is dedi- 
cated to Leicester, whose signature is on the title-page. Since the 
British Museum acquired the manuscript in 1856, Lee need only 
have looked through the printed catalogues to have found that the 
translation survives in this early form and that it shows Danett to 
have been a student at Cambridge. John and J. A. Venn in Alumni 
Cantabrigienses list three “Thomas Dannets” in the sixteenth cen- 





Xxxvii-xxxix. In a reprint of this introduction in Literary Portraits (London, 1904), 
p. 142, Whibley changed “Of his life nothing is known” to “Of his life little is known” 
and added a reference which, like that in the Dict. Nat. Biog., is not to the translator 
but to his father. Cf. Mary A. Scott, Elizabethan Translations from the Italian (Boston, 
1916), p. 404: “Nothing is known of this excellent and vigorous translator...” 

* The History and Antiquities of the County of Leicester (London, 1795-1815), III, 
235; IV, 571. Another pedigree is in The Publications of the Harleian Society, I 
(1870), 64. 

* Danett’s grandfather, Gerard Danett, married Mary Belknap, a Warwickshire heir- 
ess whose sister Elizabeth married Philip Cooke, great-grandfather to Lady Burghley. 
Another sister married Sir Robert Wotton, great-grandfather to Lady Jane Grey. 
Danett’s maternal grandfather, Sir Matthew Browne, married Frideswide, daughter of 
Sir Richard Guildford, great-grandfather to Leicester. 

* Publications of the Harleian Society, XXV (1887), 112. The translator’s father was 
not then living, for in 1569 the will had been proved of Thomas Danett the elder, 
esquire, of London (British Record Society, XVIII, 86). 

* Catalogue of Additions, 1854-60 (London, 1875), p. 468: Additional MS 21,579. 
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tury, and suggest that the translator was perhaps a Thomas who 
matriculated from St. John’s College in 1548. The testimony of the 
manuscript, however, makes it clear that Thomas Danett the trans- 
lator was of Jesus College. 

A third source of knowledge concerning Danett is Strype’s life of 
Aylmer, which quotes a letter from Aylmer to Burghley in behalf of 
his “old scholar’ Danett, “my son Onesimus, whom I begat not in my 
bands, but in my banishment: In other words, Danett studied with 
Aylmer during the latter’s exile under Mary, when Aylmer visited 
most of the universities of Germany and Italy, lectured in Greek 
and Latin at Jena, and heard Peter Martyr at Zurich. Danett was 
fortunate in having the same tutor as Lady Jane Grey, who had 
read Plato with Aylmer and told Ascham of Aylmer’s teaching her 
so gently, so pleasantly, with such fair allurements to learning.” 
Danett’s father was a cousin and follower of Henry Grey, Duke of 
Suffolk, and as Thomas Danett of Bradgate, Leicestershire, was in- 
dicted for “levying wars” upon Queen Mary with Suffolk in 1554; 
but instead of being executed he was released from the ‘Tower, fled 
to France, received a pardon, and in 1558 was in Queen Mary’s dip- 
lomatic service at Brussels.” Cecil had already employed Danett in 
France in 1550/51, and Queen Elizabeth commended his diligence 
and discretion after he went to France in 1563 to demand the return 
of Calais, and again in 1566 when he had audiences with the Em- 
peror at Augsburg and the Archduke Charles at Vienna, concerning 
a possible marriage between the Archduke and Elizabeth.” The 
Spanish ambassador described him as ‘‘a Kentish gentleman,’ “a rela- 
tive of Cecil’s wife and a great friend and confidant of his:’” Cecil 
wrote in 1561 that the Queen had chosen Danett to be ambassador 
to France; but because of the expense Danett “made means to slip 


9933 


the collar:’” He was also thought very fit to succeed Sir Thomas 

*8 John Strype, Historical Collections of the Life and Acts of John Aylmer (Oxford, 
1821), pp. 7, 12. The letter is in Lansdowne MS 35, No. 1 (Catalogue of Lansdowne MSS; 
London, 1819). 

** Roger Ascham, English Works, ed. Wright (Cambridge, 1904), p. 202. 

®° References cited by Christina H. Garrett, The Marian Exiles (Cambridge, 1938), 
pp. 139-40; pardon in Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1554-55, p. 290. 

*t Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1547-53, Pp. '77; 1563, PP. 395, 400, 404-8, 426, 441; 
1566-68, pp. 57, 76, 82, 99; Cal. of MSS at Hatfield, I, 339. 
* Cal. S. P, Spanish, 1558-67, pp. 336, 544. 
8 Cal. S. P, For., 1561-62, p. 389; 1562, p. 629. 
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Gresham at Antwerp, “the rather for his zeal in religion’™ By his 
father, then, as well as by his tutor Aylmer, the translator was trained 
up to serve his queen and country and the reformed religion. 

Danett, who specialized in the history of France, had personal 
experience of that country. A son of the elder Danett, probably 
Thomas, was traveling in France in 1562 with a Guildford cousin.” 
Walsingham, when ambassador to France in 1570/71, recorded that 
a Mr. Dannett, his servant, tore down and brought to him a copy 
of the bull against Elizabeth which had been set up in Paris, and 
Burghley referred to letters brought by his “Cousin Dannet” from 
Walsingham.” This may have been either Thomas or his brother 
Audley Danett, who was secretary to the English ambassador at 
Paris in 1577; and either may also have been the Danett who was at 
Dieppe in July, 1572.” The historian makes one definite reference 
to his French travels: he says that, passing out of Spain in 1577 in the 
company of the Queen’s envoy to King Philip, he found the whole 
country from Bayonne to Bordeaux a wilderness as a result of the 
civil wars.” Because he was in Spain on the Queen’s affairs, Danett 
was granted in January, 1577/8, a stay of trial in a suit concerning 
lands in Somersetshire; he probably returned in February with the 
envoy, Thomas Wilkes.” When Audley Danett went to Antwerp as 
English agent in 1582, he sent dispatches to Walsingham by his 
brother, either Thomas or John Danett." 

As burgess for Maidstone in the Parliament of May, 1572, Thomas 
Danett showed, by supporting the bill to legalize Puritan forms of 
worship, that he had inherited his father’s zeal for religion.“ In the 
next session of the same Parliament, in 1575/6, Danett was one of 


 Tbid., 1561-62, p. 113. 

* Tbid., 1562, pp. 158, 630. 

* “Journal of Sir Francis Walsingham” (in The Camden Miscellany, Vol. VI [1871}), 
pp. 5, 11; Sir Dudley Digges, The Compleat Ambassador (London, 1655), pp. 49, 129, 136. 

* Cal. S. P, For., 1572-74, p. 144; on Audley Danett see Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxo- 
nienses; Lansdowne MS 14, Nos. 86, 87; and Copy-book of Sir Amias Poulet’s Letters, 
Written during His Embassy to France (A.D. 1577) (Roxburghe Club, 1866), pp. 8, 12, 
178-79, 236-43. 

SA Continuation of the Historie of France (1600), dedication. 

® Acts of the Privy Council, 1577-78, p. 153; “Journal of Sir Francis Walsingham,” 
PP- 34-35- 

" Cal. S. P, For., 1582, p. 105. 

“Members of Parliament (London, 1878), Part I, p. 409; M. M. Knappen, Tudor 
Puritanism (Chicago, 1939), pp. 233-34. 
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the committee for a bill to limit benefit of clergy.” Bishop Aylmer 
recommended him in 1581/2 for a clerkship of the Privy Council, 
writing ‘“That no man knew him better than he, both for his secrecy, 
his learning, (most fit for such a place,) his honesty, sincerity, and 
zeal in religion:”* Danett again sought the office in 1586, asking 
Davison to support his suit.“ In 1595 he prayed Burghley to favor 
him in becoming deputy to Robert Beale as secretary to the Council 
in the North, writing that he had been “bred up” with Beale and 
had been “‘a suitor for the place long since and failed then only be- 
cause he was outbidden with money, which impediment is now 
removed.” But the only suit which Danett seems to have obtained 
was a license to transport beer to the Low Countries, which was 
granted after Buckhurst became Lord Treasurer in 1599. The last 
trace of Danett is in 1601, when he gave as a reason to induce the 
Lord Treasurer to continue this privilege his “services beyond the 
seas.” To Buckhurst he dedicated his last book, A Continuation of 
the Historie of France (1600); but the revised edition of Comines 
published in 1601 retains the 1596 dedication to Burghley. One 
other translation has been attributed to Danett, though published 
anonymously: The Historie of France: the Foure First Bookes (Lon- 
don: printed by John Windet, 1595). The Bridgewater copy, now 
in the Huntington Library, has written in ink at the end of the dedi- 
cation the name “Tho: Dannett:’” But, although the translator 
praises Burghley and the Greek and Latin learning of Lady Burgh- 
ley, he speaks of himself as a former servant of Lady Sidney and now 
of the household of Lady Howard of Effingham; and the style of 
the dedication is so much more high-flown than in the dedications 
of Danett’s known works that the ascription of this translation to 
Danett does not seem to me very probable. 

In the Dictionary of National Biography, Danett is little more 
than a name. Sir Sidney Lee cannot have read even the dedication 


“Sir Simonds D’Ewes, The Journals of All the Parliaments during the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth (London, 1682), p. 254. 

8 Strype, Life of John Aylmer, p. 12. 

* Cal. S. PR, Domestic, 1581-90, p. 364. 

* Cal. of MSS at Hatfield, V, i95. 

 Tbid., XI, 544; XIV, 195, 311. 

*’ This ascription is in the hand of John Egerton, 2d Earl of Bridgewater (1622-86), 
as I am informed by Mr. Herbert C. Schulz, Curator of Manuscripts at the Huntington 
Library. 
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of A Continuation of the Historie of France, or he would have 
found Danett’s reference to his travels through Spain and France 
in 1577. He overlooked the manuscript of Danett’s principal work, 
the translation of Comines, which was in the British Museum; two 
entries of the work in the Stationers’ Register; and the first edition 
of 1596, though copies were in the Bodleian and Cambridge Uni- 
versity libraries. He found no reference to Danett outside his books; 
yet from other printed sources he could have learned that Danett 
was the son of an active diplomat; a kinsman of both Cecil and 
Leicester, his first patrons; a pupil of Aylmer in exile on the Con- 
tinent; a student at Cambridge; a Member of Parliament from 1572 
to 1583; and a suitor for the office of Clerk of the Privy Council. 
A biographical dictionary would, of course, summarize this infor- 
mation as concisely as possible. I have given it more fully in order to 
show how much can often be discovered about a writer whose life 
in the Dictionary of National Biography is almost a blank. 

Having illustrated the process of building up a brief biography, 
I shall give the second specimen life as it would appear in the pro- 
posed dictionary, to illustrate the final form. Sir John Beaumont is 
one of many authors concerning whom the Dictionary of National 
Biography provides a life which is reasonably full, but which needs 
revision of errors in fact or interpretation and bringing up to date 
by the addition of evidence published during the last fifty years. For 
example, twice as much verse by Beaumont is now believed to be 
extant as Grosart could find when he edited The Poems of Sir John 
Beaumont in 1869 and wrote the life in the Dictionary of National 
Biography in 1885. A dramatic manuscript in the British Museum, 
The Theater of Apollo, has been attributed to Beaumont by Dr. 
Greg; Beaumont’s long-lost poem, The Crowne of Thornes, has been 
identified with a poem surviving under that title in another Brit- 
ish Museum manuscript; and still another manuscript in the British 
Museum preserves a poem not published in Beaumont’s works, “Of 
the Assumption of our Blessed Lady;’ and another poem which was 
actually printed in Bosworth-field (1629) but was cut out of all 
known copies because of its Catholic tone. As for errors of interpre- 
tation, Grosart in the Dictionary of National Biography describes 
Beaumont as “a puritan in religion’ His statement has misled even 
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the ablest scholars into affirming of Beaumont that “His writings 
speak both loyalty and Protestant Christianity” and that “many have 
remarked on the strong Puritan vein that runs through the writings 
of this ardent Royalist:’“ Nothing could be farther astray, for there 
is abundant evidence that Sir John was a Catholic recusant, like most 
of his kinsmen—a fact which suggests a new inquiry into the religion 
of his more famous brother Francis and the question whether Cath- 
olic sympathies can be traced in the latter’s plays. The evidence con- 
cerning Sir John will be found in the specimen biography which 
follows: 


BEAUMONT, SIR JOHN (1583?-1627), was son of Francis Beau- 
mont, Justice of the Common Pleas, and grandson of John Beaumont, 
Master of the Rolls, who in 1539 had acquired Gracedieu Priory in 
Charnwood Forest, Leics. (Nichols, Leicester, III, 651 ff.). His mother 
Anne (daughter of Sir George Pierrepoint of Holme-Pierrepoint, Notts., 
and widow of Thomas Thorold) denied in 1581 that she had harbored 
Edmund Campion, but the Council sent for the books and writings found 
at Gracedieu and ordered the “Massing stuffe” to be defaced (Acts of 
Privy Council, 30 Aug. 1581). While her brother Gervase Pierrepoint 
was in prison for having concealed Campion, the government seized 
letters which Francis and Anne Beaumont had sent him with two fal- 
low deer pies. Anne Beaumont was again examined at the time of the 
Throckmorton plot, when the commissioners also described “old Mrs. 
Beaumont” (John’s grandmother Elizabeth, granddaughter of the Lord 
Hastings who appears in Shakespeare’s Richard III) as “a recusant and 
great favourer of papists” (Cal. S. R, Dom., 10 Jan. 1583/4, 26 June 1584, 
6 Apr. 1586). Even Francis Beaumont was charged i in 1591 with having 
been hitherto a large contributor to seminary priests, but when he be- 
came a justice of assize he executed the laws and sentenced Walpole and 
other priests to death for treason (Victoria Hist. of Leics.,1, 374; Catholic 
Record Soc., I, 86; Challoner, Memoirs of Missionary Priests, ed. 1924, 
217, 225-26). 

John was born in 1583 or early in 1584, for his father’s funeral certifi- 
cate gives his age as 14 when Justice Beaumont died on 22 April 1598, 
and this evidence is more reliable than the statement in the Oxford ma- 
triculation register that he was 14 on 4 Feb. 1596/7 (Works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, ed. Dyce, I, xxii, 1xxxvii). Since his name does not appear 
in the parish register of Belton, which included Gracedieu, he may have 
been baptized by a Catholic priest. On matriculation, however, he sub- 
scribed to the 39 Articles at the same time as his elder brother Henry and 


8 C, M. Gayley, Beaumont the Dramatist (New York, 1914), p. 60; W. W. Greg, intro- 
duction to The Theatre of Apollo (London, 1926), p. xi. 
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his younger brother Francis, the dramatist (Oxford Univ. archives, Sub- 
scription Book A.B., fol. 89"). All three were members of Broadgates 
Hall, but soon went on to the Inner Temple, as their father and grand- 
father had done. John entered the Temple in 1598, and with Henry be- 
came pledge for Francis when he entered in 1600 (Students Admitted to 
the Inner Temple, 150; Dyce, I, xxii n.). 

Beaumont’s first publication was probably The Metamorphosis of Ta- 
bacco (1602). It was issued anonymously, but a copy owned by George 
Chalmers was marked, in a contemporary hand, “By John Beaumont” 
(Dyce, I, xxiii n.). The author dedicates his “first-borne rimes” to his 
“loving friend Master Michael Drayton,’ and John Beaumont has com- 
mendatory verses before Drayton’s Moyses in a Map of His Miracles 
(1604) and his Poems (1605). The Metamorphosis combines reading from 
Ovid and Hakluyt in its tale of the divine herb’s transformation from 
a nymph in the valleys of Wingandekoe, or Virginia. Ten friends praise 
the poem in verses signed only by initials, including “F. B.;’ presumably 
Francis Beaumont. In return John may have been the “I. B’ who has 
a sonnet in the same year before Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, a verse 
rendering of Ovid’s story published anonymously but reprinted in 1640 
as Francis Beaumont’s. Drayton in 1606 apparently refers to John and 
Francis as “those hopefull boyes, My loued Thirsis, and sweet Palmeo;’ 
who live with their sister “By cliffy Charnwood? and often entertain “the 
southern shepheards”—that is, poets from London (Poemes, 1606, eighth 
eglog). 

John Beaumont succeeded to Gracedieu on the death of his brother 
Sir Henry in July 1605 (Dyce, I, xxi). By October the profits of his recu- 
sancy had been allotted to Sir James Sempill, a companion of King James 
since boyhood (Dodd-Tierney, Church History of England, IV, Ixxvi). 
John “Beamonte” of the parish of St. Dunstan’s in the West, London, 
was convicted at the London sessions of gaol delivery, 3 April 1606, of 
recusancy for not having attended church for six months (Cath. Rec. 
Soc., XXXIV, 14). Two-thirds of his lands and all his goods were thereby 
forfeited to the King and were formally granted in 1607 to Sempill, who 
was still profiting from them in 1615 (Cal. S. PR, Dom., 14 Nov. 1607; 
Nichols, Leicester, III, 659). An archdeacon’s visitation of 1607, under 
Belton parish, presented “Mr. John Beamon esquier for not frequenting 
his parish churche these xii monethes” and his wife for the like (Vic. Hist. 
Leics., I, 377). Beaumont was now required to live at Gracedieu, though 
he obtained a license, on 15 Jan. 1609/10, to leave his estate on business 
for three months, “beynge a Recusant Convicted And remayninge con- 
fyned to hys house accordinge to the statute in that behalfe provided” 
(Cath. Rec. Soc., II, 305, facsimile). In 1625, his house, like those of other 
Catholics, was searched for arms (Vic. Hist. Leics., I, 377). 
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Beaumont’s title to all his estates was called in question in 1611 by 
a suit in the name of the King’s ward Barbara Beaumont, posthumous 
daughter of his brother Sir Henry. Counsel for the King argued that the 
original entail of Gracedieu on the heirs male of John and Elizabeth 
Beaumont had been altered by later instruments, but the Court of Wards 
in Easter term, 1612, decided in favor of the heir male, John Beaumont. 
Coke reported the suit in 1619 as a leading case (Reports, 9th Part; cf. 
Cowper MSS, I, 181). In The Elements of Armories (1610) Edmund Bol- 
ton, a fellow Catholic, printed a prose “Letter to the Author, from the 
learned young Gentleman. I. B. of Grace-dieu in the County of Leicester 
Esquier;’ signed by Beaumont on 29 Nov. 1609. William Burton wrote in 
1622 that he had been encouraged in writing The Description of Leices- 
ter Shire by “the kinde assistance and good directions, of my ancient 
& much respected friend and kinsman, John Beaumont of Grace-dieuy 
and described him as “a Gentleman of great learning, grauity and wor- 
thinesse” (Preface and sig. P4"). Beaumont may also have been the “most 
worthy Gentleman of this Familie” who communicated to Selden the 
copy of the first patent of viscountcy granted by an English king, Henry 
VI's patent creating Lord Beaumont Viscount of Beaumont in France, 
where the family had originated (Selden’s letter in Augustine Vincent, 
Discoverie of Certain Errors, 1622), Beaumont had probably known both 
Burton and Selden at the Inner ‘Temple. His interest in history is further 
illustrated by a letter which he wrote, 4 Oct. 1623, commending an un- 
published genealogical work by Philip Kynder of Leicester (Ashmole MS 
788, fol. 51°), and especially by his historical poem, Bosworth-field. 

Beaumont wrote occasional verse throughout his life (not only, as An- 
thony Wood says, in the “former part of his life”), Many of his poems can 
be readily dated. He wrote elegies in 1610 on his friend Sir William Skip- 
with of Leicestershire (one of the dedicatees of Fletcher’s Faithful Shep- 
herdess), in 1613 on Lady Clifton (as did his brother Francis and his 
friend Drayton), in 1614 on the Lady Marquess of Winchester, in 1616 
on his brother Francis, in 1618 on the Catholic lawyer Ferdinando Pul- 
ton, in 1621 on Lord Chandos and on Edward, son of Lord Stafford, in 
1624 on the Earl of Southampton (Mrs. Beaumont’s kinsman) and on his 
son James Wriothesley, and in 1625 on the Marquess of Hamilton. Gro- 
sart attributes to him an elegy on Edward, Lord Stafford (d. 1625), which 
was published by Anthony Stafford in Honour and Vertue, Triumphing 
Over the Grave (1640); but the Huntington Library has a presentation 
copy in which Anthony Stafford has corrected “Edward Lord Stafford,’ 
throughout, to “Henry Lord Stafford,’ and, since the latter did not die 
until ten years after Beaumont, the “Iohn Beaumont” who signs the elegy 
is presumably Sir John the younger, who has verses in the 1638 memorial 
volumes to Jonson and to Edward King. Grosart also prints as Beau- 
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mont’s some lines before The Teares of Love (1615) by Thomas Collins, 
but the signature “Io. B’ is not adequate evidence. “John Beaumont” 
is the signature to verses commending the Odes of Horace (1625) trans- 
lated by Sir Thomas Hawkins, also a Catholic, along with verses by Mrs. 
Beaumont’s brother George Fortescue, Latin writer and correspondent 
of Galileo. 

The rise of Buckingham made a great change in Beaumont’s position, 
because of his kinship to the favorite’s mother, Mary (Beaumont) Vil- 
liers. From a country gentleman writing religious and elegiac verse, Beau- 
mont became a courtier, eventually a baronet, who wrote courtly poems 
to the King, Prince, and Duke, and even an entertainment to be given 
before King James. In The Shepherdesse he declares that Buckingham’s 
mother “found me singing Floraes native dowres, And made me sing be- 
fore the heau’nly pow’rs:’ In other poems he speaks of Buckingham him- 
self as having drawn him from his “silent Cell” and won the King’s favor 
for his “rurall songs” (“Of ‘True Greatnesse”’; ““To the Duke of Bucking- 
ham at His Returne from Spaine”’; cf. The Theatre of Apollo, p. 10). His 
poems to his patron include an epithalamium on Buckingham’s marriage 
in 1620 and verses on the birth of his children and on his journey to Spain 
in 1623. To King James he wrote “My Lord of Buckingham’s Welcome 
to the King at Burley” (1621), “A Thanksgiving for the Deliverance of 
Our Soveraigne, King James, from a Dangerous Accident, January 8” 
(1621/2), a poem on the beginning of the goth year of James’s reign over 
England (1621/2), and an epistle “Concerning the True Forme of English 
Poetry,’ an important statement of his classical principles and a vigorous 
attack on the style of Donne. A later poem, to the glorious memory of 
James, praises him for having led “the lawlesse Poets of our times, To 
smoother cadence, to exacter Rimes:’ He wrote to Prince Charles “Of the 
Excellent Use of Poems;’ besides many verses on the Spanish journey, on 
Charles’s coronation, his marriage, and the end of his first year as king. 

Beaumont was to have been one of the “Essentials” of the royal acad- 
emy proposed by Edmund Bolton, and he praised his friend’s project in 
verses to Buckingham, “Concerning the Academ of Honor” (Proc. Brit. 
Acad. 1915-16, 192-93; Archaeologia, XXXII, 143; Tanner MS 8o, fol. 
57). He received the more substantial honor of a baronetcy, 31 Jan. 
1626/7 (G. E. C., Complete Baronetage, II, 5). But he lived to enjoy his 
title for less than three months, since he was buried in Westminster Abbey 
19 Apr. 1627 (Harleian Soc. Publ., X, 126), in what is now called Poets’ 
Corner, though the only poets buried there before his time were Chau- 
cer, Spenser, and his brother Francis. Sir John’s inquisition post-mortem 
is dated 3 Charles I; the administration of his estate was granted, 3 Jan. 
1628/9, to his widow, who was still living in 1652 (Public Record Office, 
Lists and Indexes, XX XIII, 26; G. E. C., as above). 
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Beaumont’s wife was Elizabeth, daughter of John Fortescue, an officer 
of the Queen’s wardrobe, nephew of Sir John Fortescue, grandson of 
Cardinal Pole’s brother Sir Geoffrey, and of royal blood by descent from 
the Duke of Clarence (Nichols, Leicester, III, 656). Elizabeth was brought 
up in the gatehouse of the Blackfriars monastery in London (the house 
which Shakespeare bought in 1613), where her parents often hid Cath- 
olic priests (E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, 11, 166-69). Exam- 
ined at the age of 14, in 1597/8, Elizabeth declared that “she never came 
to church, neither intendeth to come;’ and she was sent to prison with 
her mother and sister (Hatfield MSS, VIII, 74-75, 81; XIV, 57). Her 
mother, Helen (Henslowe) Fortescue, was related to the Earl of South- 
ampton. Father Greenway describes the sisters Katherine and Elizabeth 
Fortescue as “two little girls, held to be the fairest in London” (John 
Morris, Troubles of Our Catholic Forefathers, 1st Ser., 176). Burton in 
1622 calls Mrs. Beaumont a gentlewoman “of great desert, equalizing 
the height of her blood with the worthinesse of her parts” (Description 
of Leicester Shire, sig. P4”). In The Shepherdesse Beaumont writes that 
she had been “For singing crown’d, whence grew a world of fame Among 
the Sheepecotes, which in her reioyce, And know no better pleasure then 
her voyce’’ Sir John and Elizabeth Beaumont had seven sons and four 
daughters (Nichols, Leicester, III, 659). The baronetcy descended to their 
eldest son Sir John (killed fighting for King Charles in 1644), then to 
their sixth son Sir Thomas, who had nine daughters but no sons, so that 
the title became extinct. Of the other sons, Francis became a Jesuit 
(Wood, Ath. Oxon., II, 434), Gervase died at the age of seven (see his 
father’s elegy, written about 1621), Henry and George (a namesake of 
Buckingham) also died before 1644, and Charles (a namesake of the 
King) is the subject of an elegy by James Shirley (Poems, 1646). The 
daughters were Helen, Anne, Katherine, and Mary. 

Works: 1. The Metamorphosis of Tabacco (1602), entered in S. Reg. 
30 Mar., published without author’s name but probably by Beaumont. 
2. The Crowne of Thornes, a religious poem dedicated to Henry, Ear] of 
Southampton, for Beaumont writes in his elegy on the Earl: “His onely 
mem’ry my poore worke adornes, He is a Father to my crowne of thornes,’ 
and calls it “that Orphan booke’’ Sir Thomas Hawkins, in Bosworth- 
field, praises The Crowne of Thornes as a “zealous Song, Breath’d from 
a soule transfix’d; a Passion strong’’ Wood lists it as “a poem in eight 
books” (Ath. Oxon., II, 434). No printed copy is known; but it may sur- 
vive in B. M. Additional MS 33,392, containing The Crowne of Thornes, 
a poem in twelve books. Though the catalogue attributes this to Robert 
Clarke (d. 1675), “it was almost certainly written by Sir John Beaumont” 
(Louise I. Guiney, Recusant Poets, I, 248, printing on p. 254 an extract 
in praise of Mary Stuart). 3. The Theater of Apollo, an entertainment in 
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verse written for King James to celebrate the anniversary in 1625, of his 
coronation, but not acted because of his death. The copy presented to 
King Charles, Royal MS 18 A. Ixx, was first printed in 1926 by W. W. 
Greg, who attributes the authorship to Beaumont on the ground that 
“Beaumonts Muse” is written in the margin opposite these lines: “‘Yet 
still the Laurell standes, as due to none, But her, whom greatest Villiers 
brought vnknowne, Before Apollos throne, and made her sing With 
heave’nly tunes, the greatnes of his King’ 4. Bosworth-field: with a Taste 
of the Variety of Other Poems, Left by Sir John Beaumont, Baronet, De- 
ceased, published in 1629 by Sir John the younger, who says he is per- 
forming his father’s will in dedicating the poems to King Charles. He 
and his brother Francis have prefatory verses, as have Thomas Nevill 
(probably Sir Thomas of Holt, Leics.), Sir Thomas Hawkins (for whom 
Beaumont had written verses in 1625), George Fortescue (his wife’s 
brother), Jonson, Drayton, Philip Kynder (not Philip King, as Wood 
and Grosart supposed), and “Ia. Cl’ (possibly James Clayton or James 
Cleland). Bosworth-field, a narrative poem in heroic couplets in the man- 
ner of Drayton, probably circulated, before printing, in MS copies such 
as those in Cambridge Univ. MS Gg. II. 28 and Huntington Library MS 
201. The rest of the volume may be divided into translations, religious 
verse, court verse, and elegies. Beaumont translated from the Greek An- 
thology, Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, Ausonius, Prudentius, and 
Claudian. One of his last poems was “Vpon the ‘Two Great Feasts of the 
Annunciation and Resurrection Falling on the Same Day, March 25. 
1627”; and he wrote many poems on other holy days and sacred themes, 
such as “An Ode of the Blessed Trinitie’’ “Against Abused Love?’ “In 
Spirituall Comfort:’ In every known copy of the volume leaf Ng has been 
cut out, but a few initial letters remaining in the Bodleian copy and one 
B. M. copy show that the suppressed poem was “On the death of many 
good People slaine by the fall of a floore att a Catholike Sermon in Black 
Friers” (in 1623), which is preserved in B. M. Stowe MS 960, fol. 10 (Cata- 
logue of the Stowe MSS, 1, 641-42; Athenaeum, 19 Oct.-23 Nov. 1889). 
Another poem which was omitted as too Catholic, “Of the Assumption 
of our Blessed Lady;’ is in the same Stowe MS and in a MS which be- 
longed to Joseph Gillow (Guiney, Recusant Poets, I, 352). 5. Dissertatio 
Antistropha: an Answer to a noble and learned gentleman’s Inquiry. 
With another Treatise on Human Knowledge and the Sorts of Testi- 
monies, by Sir John Beaumont, is the title of MS 237 in Catalogue of the 
MSS in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, ed. T: K. Abbott, p. 34. 
In the 4th Report of the Historical MSS Commission, p. 591, the work 
is described as “Sir John Beaumont’s answer to inquiry on Catholique 
Faith, &c’’ The MS is 17th-century, but it is not clear whether the author 
was Sir John the elder or Sir John the younger. 
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Drayton in his Epistle to Henry Reynolds (1627) referred to Sir John 
and Francis Beaumont and William Browne as “My deare companions 
whom I freely chose My bosome friends; and in their severall wayes, 
Rightly borne Poets, and in these last dayes, Men of much note, and no 
lesse nobler parts, Such as have freely tould to me their hearts, As I have 
mine to them”’ In his verses before Bosworth-field he wrote: “Thy care 
for that which was not worth thy breath, Brought on too soone thy much 
lamented death’ Beaumont’s death has accordingly been attributed to 
overstudiousness “through an over-hunger after Fame;’ but Drayton, 
who writes “Of these base times, which not one Herée haue, Onely an 
empty Title;’ may mean, rather, that Beaumont’s death was hastened by 
his seeking favor at court and the title of baronet. Another elegy on 
Beaumont appears in Walter Colman’s La Dance Machabre or Death’ 
Duell, about 1633. An anonymous poem intended for the 1629 volume 
is in Stowe MS 960. Pepys copied extracts from Bosworth-field (Rawlin- 
son MS A. 176), and Wordsworth, in his “Song, at the Feast of Brougham 
Castle;’ borrowed a line from the same poem, “Earth help’d him with 
the cry of blood;’ and praised in a note the “spirit, elegance, and har- 
mony” of Beaumont’s verse (Poems, 1807, II, 168). Bosworth-field has 
been often reprinted, as by Alexander Chalmers in Works of the English 
Poets (1810), VI, 1-48; The Metamorphosis of Tabacco was reprinted by 
Collier in 1863; and both volumes are included in The Fuller Worthies’ 
Library. The Poems of Sir John Beaumont, Bart., ed. A. B. Grosart; pri- 
vately printed (156 copies), 1869. 


Anyone who has used the Dictionary of National Biography must 
be grateful to its editors and contributors for the stores of informa- 
tion they collected and made accessible. Within its covers one can 
usually find most of what was known about a writer’s life and works 
at the end of the nineteenth century. Often that is enough for ordi- 
nary purposes. But at other times one needs to know more: whether 
later discoveries have added new knowledge, whether further infor- 
mation lies concealed in the author’s writings or in other rare works, 
whether traditional statements can safely be accepted or whether they 
have been challenged by modern scholarship. For the life of Spenser 
or Marlowe or Shakespeare no one would now turn to the Dictionary 
of National Biography, which can no longer be regarded as ade- 
quate. Yet for the great majority of authors most students continue 
to rely upon the Dictionary of National Biography for lack of any 
later authority, though its account of a writer’s life and works may 
be imperfect and out of date. Researches in English literary history 
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have accomplished so much during the twentieth century that it is 
sometimes hard to find out what has been found out. A biographical 
dictionary of Elizabethan authors will synthesize present knowledge 
and provide references to all the known sources of information, 
new and old. 

The Dictionary of Elizabethan Authors can also make important 
contributions of its own to biography, especially for authors not in- 
cluded in the Dictionary of National Biography and for those of 
whom nothing has been known beyond their works. A surprising 
number of scattered facts about such writers can be found in printed 
books and records. ‘The main difficulty is to be sure that the person 
mentioned is the author and not someone else bearing the same 
name. Even a possible reference, however, may lead to further evi- 
dence and more certain identification. Once identity has been estab- 
lished, fragments of evidence can be fitted together, as the biography 
of Thomas Danett illustrates. Every ascertained fact makes it easier 
to find another. One of the best ways to trace an author is to investi- 
gate his friends and probable associates: persons of the same family, 
the same county, the same college or inn of court, the same profes- 
sion or interests. In writing of Sir John Beaumont, for example, it 
was necessary to look into the lives of his father and his brother 
Francis, of his more distant kinsman Buckingham, of his Leicester- 
shire neighbors Edmund Bolton and William Burton, of his fellow 
Templars Burton and Selden, of his fellow poets Drayton and Jon- 
son. The more one can find out about the life of even a minor author, 
the greater the likelihood of adding something to knowledge and 
understanding of more famous Elizabethans. 

The rank and file of Elizabethan writers are practically unknown 
persons. Many are only names on a title-page. Yet there exists in 
print a wealth of English records from the sixteenth century, full 
of information about individual Elizabethans. The Dictionary of 
Elizabethan Authors will try to identify the writers, wherever pos- 
sible, with actual men and women, to gather all that can be learned 
about each author’s career—his origin and environment, his educa- 
tion, his profession or occupation, his relations with patrons and 
with other writers—and to give a list of all his known works, whether 
in print or manuscript, certain or attributed, extant or lost. When 
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these lives have been added to the fresh accounts of better-known 
writers, the result should be, for all its inescapable silences, a fuller 
record than at present exists of Elizabethan authors and their writ- 
ings. The completion of such a dictionary will need time and energy, 
but I believe it is worth undertaking. 








Giordano Bruno and Oxford 
By Angelo M. Pellegrini 


I THE spring of 1583, after seven years of wandering throughout 
the intellectual centers of Europe, Giordano Bruno’ crossed the 
Channel to England. He left Paris bearing with him a letter of intro- 
duction from King Henry the Third to the French ambassador at 
the court of Elizabeth, Michel de Castelnau, Lord of Mauvissiére. 

Filled with hope and philosophical heresy, and intent upon se- 
curing a lectureship at Oxford, he addressed a letter to the Vice- 
Chancellor and Doctors of the University. The letter, “conceived 
in the language of an enemy;’ could not have been more skilfully 
designed to antagonize the complacent Oxford Doctors and defeat 
its writer's purpose; for he introduced himself as 


Doctor of a more scientific theology, professor of a purer and less harmful 
learning, known in the chief universities of Europe, a philosopher ap- 
proved and honorably received, a stranger with none but the uncivilised 
and ignoble, a wakener of sleeping minds, tamer of presumptuous and 
obstinate ignorance, who in all respects professes a general love of man, 
and cares not for the Italian more than for the Briton, male more than 
female, the mitre more than the crown, the toga more than the coat of 
mail, the cowled more than the uncowled; but loves him who in inter- 
course is the more peaceable, polite, friendly and useful—(Brunus) whom 
only propagators of folly and hypocrites detest, whom the honorable and 
studious love, whom noble minds applaud.’ 


He remained in England from early spring, 1583, until late sum- 
mer, 1585. While there, he published his principal works,’ all in 


1 Bruno was born in Nola, Italy, in 1548. He received his elementary training there 
and in Naples, where at the age of fifteen he took the habit of St. Dominic. He was 
ordained in 1572. In 1576 he fled Naples in consequence of minor charges of heresy. 
His travels led him to several Italian cities, then to Geneva, and finally to Toulouse 
and thence to Paris, where he arrived toward the end of 1581. After two years in Paris, 
he left for England, which he reached in the spring of 1583. 

* J. Lewis McIntyre, Giordano Bruno (London, 1903), p. 22. 

* They comprise three metaphysical dialogues: La Cena de le Ceneri; De La Causa, 
Principio e Uno; De L’Infinito, Universo e Mondi; and three moral dialogues: Spaccio 
De La Bestia Trionfante; Cabala Del Cavallo Pegaseo con l’aggiunta Dell’ Asino Cille- 
nico; De Gli Eroici Furori. These works all bore the imprint of a foreign press, pre- 
sumably for prestige. Harry Sellers, however, has definitely identified J. Charlewood, 
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the Italian tongue. These two facts have raised the interesting ques- 
tion of his possible influence on British thought of the late sixteenth 
century. Could Bruno, the supreme philosopher of the Renaissance, 
have escaped the avid curiosity of the Elizabethan mind? The pres- 
ent writer has elsewhere attempted to answer this question.* We are 
here concerned with Bruno’s relation to Oxford, and specifically 
with the question, Did he give there a series of lectures, as has been 
often supposed?” 

The answer to that question has an important bearing upon the 
larger question of his general influence. It is the conviction of the 
writer that we lack sufficient evidence for the conclusion that he 
was ever associated with Oxford as a lecturer; and that whatever 
hearing he had there is explainable on other grounds. 

The “‘legend’” of Bruno’s lectureship at Oxford is founded upon 
his own testimony, and that of at least three of his English contem- 
poraries, a certain N.W,, John Florio, and Gabriel Harvey. All of 
this evidence, which might seem conclusive, needs to be examined 
closely. 

First, however, there are certain general considerations against 
the hypothesis of his lectureship at Oxford which must be carefully 
weighed. On the assumption that we know nothing about Bruno’s 
association with Oxford, what are the probabilities that the Univer- 
sity accepted him as a lecturer? The testimony in question can best 


London, as the printer. (Harry Sellers, “Italian Books Printed in England before 1640,” 
The Library, 4th Ser., V, 122-28.) Charlewood was also the printer for Munday, Nash, 
Lyly, and Barnaby Riche. (Ibid., IV, 14-16.) 

‘In a series of studies, nearly completed, dealing with Bruno and the Elizabethans. 

5 That Bruno lectured at Oxford is often taken more or less for granted by scholars 
who have had occasion to refer to his visit to England. His most recent and most 
thorough biographer, Vincenzo Spampanato, is convinced of it as a fact. (Vita di Gior- 
dano Bruno [Messina, 1921], pp. 329 ff. See also his series of articles in Critica, XX1 
[1923], 56, 113, 189, 313; XXII [1924], 56, 116, 246. See also L. Limentani, “Giordano 
Bruno a Oxford,” Civilta Moderna, Luglio-Ottobre [1937], pp. 254-80.) 

* Oliver Elton, in an essay on Bruno, refers to what is generally believed about 
Bruno’s connections in London and at Oxford, as the “Bruno legend.” (Modern Studies 
[London, 1907], p. 19.) Matters very much in doubt regarding Bruno’s London visit 
are habitually asserted as facts. It is needless to enumerate those who have made this 
error; but the following is illustrative: “Blundeville’s The Theoriques of the Seven 
Planets (1602) makes the first application of the Copernican theory of the solar system, 
which Bruno discussed with Sir Philip Sidney and Fulke Greville.” (Mary A. Scott, 
Elizabethan Translations from the Italian [New York, 1916], p. 1xiii. See also p. 1x, to 
the effect that Bruno knew Sir Edward Dyer, Spenser, Harvey, et al.) 
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be understood when this question has been answered. There is no 
doubt that the probabilities fail to support Bruno. The stigma of his 
heresy had already preceded him to England; he had, in fact, been 
officially heralded as a foreigner of dubious merits. The Queen’s 
ambassador at Paris had notified Sir Francis Walsingham that Bruno 
intended to pass into England, and had characterized him as “‘a pro- 
fessor in philosophy ... whose religion I cannot commend:” And 
Bruno’s reference to himself as a “Doctor of a more scientific theol- 
ogy” had completely corroborated the ambassador’s appraisal of him. 
Furthermore, he took particular pains to emphasize his heresy; 
for, in the same letter to the Vice-Chancellor, he boldly asserted his 
departure from the accepted philosophy: 
If this writing* appears to conflict with the common and approved faith, 
understand that it is put forward by me not as absolutely true, but as 
more consonant with our senses and our reason, or at least less dissonant 
than the other side of the antithesis. And remember, that we are not so 
much eager to show our knowledge, as moved by the desire of showing 
the weakness of the common philosophy, which thrusts forward what is 
mere opinion as if demonstratively proved, and of making it clear by 
our discussion (if the gods grant it) how much in harmony with regu- 
lated sense, in consonance with the truth of the substance of things, is 


that which the garrulous multitude of plebeian philosophers ridicule as 
foreign to sense.’ 


Had Oxford been warned of Bruno’s intentions to pass into Eng- 
land? Had Cobham’s letter announcing the coming of a suspect 
“professor in Philosophy” been passed on to the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University? Direct evidence on this point is lacking; but theve 
is an abundance of collateral facts from which we may infer that the 
matter probably did not escape Walsingham’s notice: the Secretary’s 
extraordinarily efficient system of espionage; his close association 
with Oxford and with Dr. John Underhill;” and the fact that, when 


7“Tl Sr. Doctor Jordano Bruno Nolano, a professor in philosophy, intendeth to pass 
into England: whose religion I cannot commend.” (Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 
1583, and Addenda, p. 214. The entry is dated Mar. 28, 1583.) The bearing of Sir H. 
Cobham’s letter to Sir Francis Walsingham on the present problem has never been 
investigated by Bruno scholars. 

° The Explicatio Triginta Sigillorum, a work on the art of memory, with which Bruno 
hoped to impress the English as he had impressed the French. 

* McIntyre, p. 23. 

With whom, according to Harvey, Bruno disputed. 
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Bruno arrived in England, his host, Mauvissiére, was being spied 
upon by one of Walsingham’s agents. 

It is well known that Walsingham maintained as efficient a system 
of espionage as was possible in his day;" and that he was a staunch 
defender of the Protestant faith. As Mr. Conyers Read has stated: 
“Even in his own day Walsingham had the reputation of being in- 
satiable in his thirst for information. What was more to the purpose, 
it was known that he was willing to pay well for it. The consequence 
was that any man who got hold of what appeared to be a valuable 
piece of news was tempted to send it to Walsingham:”” 

The Secretary was closely associated with Dr. Underhill and the 
colleges of Oxford. Since Underhill was chaplain ordinary to the 
Queen in 1581, Walsingham must have known him very well—a 
point on which there can be little doubt, for in 1589 he had him 
elevated to the bishopric of Oxford.” Walsingham exhibited, also, 
a lively interest in the English universities. And, though (writes 
Conyers Read) 


he was a Cambridge man himself, the Oxford colleges enjoyed their fair 
share of his attention and his support. In December 1582 the Master and 
Fellows of Queen’s College, Oxford, wrote to thank him for the care he 
had taken of their welfare. In May 1583 the Fellows of Exeter College, 
Oxford, expressed their gratitude to him for his favours. In January 1589 
the Master and Fellows of Balliol desired him to assist them in maintain- 
ing the liberties conferred upon them by charter.” 


There can be no doubt, then, that while Bruno was in England 
Walsingham was in close touch with Oxford. Significant also is the 
fact that, when Bruno arrived at the house of Mauvissiére, William 
Fowler, an agent of Walsingham, was spying upon the French am- 
bassador. A confession, wrung from George Douglas, the Scottish 
envoy to France, found its way into the hands of the Secretary. 

It revealed the fact that Mauvissiére, the French ambassador in London, 


was the medium of exchange for Mary Stuart’s secret correspondence 
and from this time” forward Walsingham focused his attention upon 


1 See Camden’s Annales (1635), p. 394. 

18 Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth (Cambridge, Mass., 
1925), II, 230. 

18 Dictionary of National Biography. TIT, 438. 

% The confession came to Walsingham’s hands Sept. 20, 1582. In July, 1583, William 
Fowler was still spying on Mauvissiére. (Ibid., II, 376 and 377, n. 2.) 
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Mauvissiére. . .. He directed Cobham to protest to the King against this 
action of his ambassador and to declare that all letters for the Scottish 
Queen must hereafter be transmitted through the medium of the English 
embassy. What was more to the point, he set a spy upon the French am- 
bassador himself.” 


The reasonable inference from these facts is that only by an un- 
likely oversight would Walsingham have failed to take precautions 
against Bruno’s association with Oxford. He had been warned by 
Cobham concerning the religious heresy of the “professor in phi- 
losophy”’; and his agent, Fowler, cannot have failed to notice Bruno’s 
arrival at the home of the French ambassador. But, even though 
(which is unlikely) the whole matter escaped the notice of the “‘ex- 
ceeding wise and industrious” Secretary, it would seem to have made 
slight difference; for Walsingham could have told Oxford little more 
of Bruno’s heresy than the Nolan himself confessed in his letter to 
the Vice-Chancellor. 

There was, furthermore, an absolute incompatibility between 
Bruno and Elizabethan Oxford. With the passing of the fourteenth 
century, the University had become increasingly inimical to disin- 
terested speculation. After the early sixteenth century, as one his- 
torian has remarked, 


We hear little of the passionate interest in Greek which had inspired the 
age of Erasmus. . . . History was still largely based on credulity. ... The 
study of Civil Law was unpopular . . . though it received fresh life from 
the appointment of Gentile as professor in 1587. Mathematics were more 
studied in London than at either University. ... In astronomy Ptolemy 
still filled a larger place than Copernicus.” 


The study of science and philosophy, in anything resembling the 
modern meaning of those terms, had been traditionally associated 
with the Schoolmen. Consequently, when England broke away from 
the Roman church, the study of these subjects was excluded because 
they dealt with “steril and inane Questions.’ The authority of Aris- 
totle had become inflexible law," though even a too-deep preoccu- 

8 Ibid., p. 376. 

“(C, E. Mallet, A History of the University of Oxford (London, 1924), II, 147. 

*8In 1585 Oxford students were compelled by statute to follow Aristotle. See Anthony 
Wood, History and Antiquities of the University of Oxford, ed. John Gutch (1792-96), 


II, 226; Strickland Gibson, Statuta antiqua Universitatis Oxoniensis (Oxford, 1931), 
P: 437- 
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pation with the Aristotelian philosophy was discouraged as likely 
to lead to popery.” The consequence of the University’s unfriendli- 
ness to learning was that the few men who were interested in scien- 
tific studies abandoned Oxford and settled in London, where Dr. 
John Dee became their tutor.” Even Bruno sensed this divorcement 
of scholars from the universities, for he observed that 


doctors are as cheap as sardines, since they are as easily created, found, 
and caught. And such being the character of these doctors in our age 
(excluding, however, certain reputable ones, celebrated for their elo- 
quence, soundness of doctrine, and general civility, such as Tobia Mat- 
theo,” Culpepero,” and others whom I cannot name) to that title attaches 
a certain odium and suspicion (unless one is particularly well known) 
rather than an earned nobility. It therefore happens that those who 
through descent or other accident are noble, rather than adding to their 
natural nobility the nobility of learning, are ashamed of graduating and 
being called doctors, preferring simply to be learned. And of these there 
are more in the courts than pedants in the university.” 


It is obvious that a university thus devoted to the form rather than 
to the substance of learning, and intent upon the extermination of 
all heresy, in philosophy as well as in theology, could have been hos- 
pitable to Bruno only upon a misunderstanding of his real nature. 
But the proud and naive Nolan introduced himself to the University 
with that fatal and characteristic tactlessness that was finally to lead 
him to the stake, as the very antithesis of Oxford’s conception of a 
scholar. 

We are now-ready to examine the testimony alluded to above. In 
the Cena, Bruno states that he “disputed publicly in theology with 
those doctors in the presence of the Polish prince, Alasco, and mem- 
bers of the English nobility:’ The occasion was the three-day cele- 
bration which Oxford staged for the Polish Prince, June 10 to 13, 
1583.” It was partly in consequence of this disputation, in which, 


See W. R. Sorley, A History of English Philosophy (Cambridge, 1920), pp. 8-9. 

* See Francis R. Johnson, Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England (Baltimore, 
1937), P- 137. 

*\ Tobias Matthew (1546-1628), Dean of Christ Church to 1584. 

*2 Martin Culpepper, Warden of New College, 1573-99. 

3 Opere Italiane, ed. Giovanni Gentile (Bari, 1925), I, 164-65. All references to Bruno’s 
Italian works are to this edition. 
** For an account of Oxford’s reception for Prince Alasco see Wood, II, 216 ff. 
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so he tells us, he thoroughly humiliated his adversary (who was pre- 
sumably an Oxford Doctor), that Bruno was obliged to quit his 
“public lectures”: 


These are the fruit of England; and you may search wheresoever you 
will, you will find them all grammarians; so that in the peaceful kingdom 
there reigns, in these days, a veritable constellation of ignorant, obsti- 
nate, and presumptuous pedants, and a rustic incivility sufficient to try 
the patience of Job. And if you do not believe it, go to Oxford and have 
them tell you what happened to Nolano when he disputed publicly in 
theology with those doctors in the presence of the Polish prince, Alasco, 
and others, noblemen of England. Have them tell you how skillful he 
was in argument; and how that unfortunate doctor, put forth as the 
Coryphaeus of the Academy on that solemn occasion, was entangled fif- 
teen times by as many syllogisms like a hen in the stubble. Learn how 
uncivil and discourteous was that pig, and how humane and patient the 
other, who proved himself in fact a true Neapolitan, born and raised 
under a kindlier sky. And find out how he was compelled to give up his 
public lectures de immortalitate animae and de quintuplict sphaera.* 


Bruno’s testimony asserts that he disputed with an Oxford Doctor 
in theology, on the occasion of Prince Alasco’s visit; and that, in 
consequence, he was compelled to quit his “public lectures.’ As evi- 
dence that he was associated with Oxford as a lecturer his testimony 
is subject to the following scrutiny: In the first place, he does not 
say that he was lecturing at the University. He refers to “‘public 
lectures;’ which may mean that he had started, or was about to start, 
some independent lectures in the town; and that he was enjoined 
from proceeding when he had exasperated the University authori- 
ties. It must be noted, further, that the incident of the lectures and 
the disputation is related, not by Teofilo, Bruno’s protagonist in the 
Cena, but by Frulla,” an insignificant interlocutor in the dialogue, 
whose business was to pose occasional absurdities for the exaspera- 
tion of Prudenzio, the pedant. Conceivably, the whole incident is 
Bruno’s sly way of insinuating that Oxford had been afraid to per- 
mit him to lecture; and that the lectures which he was “‘compelled 
to give up” he had really not been permitted to commence. At any 
rate, Frulla’s remark provokes no comment from Teofilo, who speaks 


*® Opere, I, 101-2. 
* See Gentile’s note on Frulla. (Ibid., I, 16.) 
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for Bruno in the dialogue. The Nolan was not one to gloss over so 
casually the wrongs he suffered.” 

Also, it is unsafe to rely on Bruno’s account of what happened to 
him in England. His extraordinary vanity must have deepened his 
disappointment over being so little appreciated. He therefore lacked 
the serenity necessary for writing with a steady hand and a level 
mind. Every page of his published works attests the truth of this 
statement. The subject matter of the Cena, for instance, was dis- 
cussed, according to him, at the home of Fulke Greville.” But there 
are discrepancies in the account. In the first dialogue two messengers 
extend the invitation in behalf of an unnamed knight.” In another 
draft of the first dialogue, John Florio and Matthew Gwinne extend 
the invitation.” In the second dialogue, the invitation is extended 
by Greville himself.” At his trial Bruno stated that the discussion 
was held at the home of the French ambassador.” And, in contrast 
with his statement in the Cena that he had been compelled “to give 
up his public lectures,’ he reported to Guglielmo Cotin at Paris, late 
in 1585, that he had lectured at Oxford.” In view of these facts, 
Bruno’s uncorroborated testimony regarding what he did at Oxford 
should be scrutinized closely. 

We come now to the testimony of N. W,, John Florio, and Gabriel 
Harvey. In 1585 Samuel Daniel published a translation of Paolo 
Giovio’s Imprese. To that translation, a certain N. W. wrote a preface 
which, among other things, is a defense of translations and trans- 
lators. In the course of the argument occurs the following statement: 
“You cannot forget that which Nolanus (that man of infinite titles 
amongst other phantasticall toyes) truelly noted by chaunce in our 
Schooles, that by the helpe of translations, all Sciences had their off- 


*" In all his prefaces and dedications Bruno complains so bitterly and in such extrava- 
gant language of being abused and persecuted, that it is difficult to believe him com- 
pletely. The following is fairly typical: “I, hated by dolts, despised by the vile, cursed 
by the ignoble, vituperated by scoundrels and persecuted by beastly men; I, loved by 
the wise, admired by the learned, elevated by the great, esteemed by the powerful and 
favored of the gods...” (Ibid., I, 136.) 

8 Tbid., p. 40. 

* Tbid., p. 21. 

* Tbid., pp. 421-24. 

*! Tbid., p. 39. 

*2 Spampanato, Vita, p. 733. 

8 Opere, I, 102, n. 1. 
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spring’ Florio, in defending his translation of Montaigne eighteen 
years later, attributed the same idea to Bruno, in language which is 
curiously like that of N. W:: 

Shall I apologize translation? Why but some holde (as for their free- 
hold) that such conversion is the subversion of Universities. God holde 
with them, and withholde them from impeach or empaire. It were an 
ill turne, the turning of Bookes should be the overturning of Libraries. 
Yea but my olde fellow Nolano told me, and taught publikly, that from 
translation all Science had its of-spring.” 


The testimony of N. W. is too vague to be used as evidence in sup- 
port of the statement that Bruno “asked for, and without doubt 
obtained, a chair at Oxford, even though for a short while?” The 
phrase, “‘truelly noted by chaunce in our Schooles;’ may be variously 
interpreted. It may mean that Bruno, having somehow secured ad- 
mittance into one of the colleges, spontaneously participated in a 
discussion, perhaps even without invitation; or it may mean that, 
having been invited to speak on some philosophical subject, perhaps 
by his friends, ‘Tobias Matthew and Martin Culpepper, he had occa- 
sion, “by chaunce;’ to say something about translations. 

The testimony of Florio has no more validity than N. Ws. In 
the first place, its corroborative nature is highly doubtful. There is 
more likelihood that Florio is quoting N. W. than that he is report- 
ing something which he himself heard; for the phrase, “that from 
translation all Science had its of-spring;’ suspiciously resembles 
N. W’s phrase, “that by the helpe of translations, all Sciences had 
their offspring.’ This view is considerably strengthened by the close 
friendship of Daniel and Florio.” When the latter was writing the 
preface to his Montaigne and felt the need for an authoritative 
name to bolster his defense of the translator’s craft, he may have 
borrowed the phrase from Daniel’s book, which he must certainly 
have known very well. Furthermore, Bruno did not speak English.” 
Therefore, what he said about translations must have been either 
in Latin or in Italian. Is it, then, not strange that the idea which 


* London, 1603; fol. As. From the first edition in the Huntington Library. 
* Spampanato, Vita, p. 333. 

“ Frances Yates, John Florio (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 54-55- 

™ According to his own testimony in the Cena. (Opere, I, 64-65.) 
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he expressed in Latin or Italian, and which may be expressed in 
English in a number of ways, should have been reported by N. W. 
and Florio in words so strikingly similar? 

In view of these considerations Miss Yates’s statement that “those 
days with Bruno at Oxford must have stayed in Florio’s memory 
as a vivid point, a notable turn, in his life, and he recalled them as 
he wrote the preface to his great translation many years later;”* 
seems slightly exaggerated. And even more extravagant is the conclu- 
sion which Signor Spampanato draws from the testimony. By com- 
bining N. Ws phrase, “‘truelly noted by chaunce in our Schooles;’ 
with Florio’s words, “‘my olde fellow Nolano,’ he argues that Bruno 
must have been a Fellow at one of the colleges of Oxford!” 

Gabriel Harvey, though he tells us nothing of Bruno’s connec- 
tions with Oxford, definitely names Dr. Underhill as his opponent 
in a dispute: “Jordanus Neopolitanus, (Oxonii disputans cum Doc- 
tore Underhil) tam in Theologia, quam in philosophia, omnia re- 
vocabat ad Locos Topicos, et axiomata Aristotelis; atque inde de 
quauis materia promptissime arguebat. Hopperi principia multo 
efficaciora in quouis Argumento forenst.”” We learn from these words 
that Bruno, in disputing with Dr. Underhill of Oxford, proved 
himself ready-witted, and that his reasoning was patterned on the 
Aristotelian logic. We do not know whether there was a formal de- 
bate or merely a casual argument; nor do we know where and when 
the dispute occurred. One wonders, too, whether Harvey actually 
heard the dispute, since he was a junior proctor at Cambridge while 
Bruno was in Oxford." May he not have simply jotted down what 
someone reported to him? The emphasis in the note is on Bruno’s 
use of Aristotle as authority—a fact which may have seemed strange 
to Harvey, inasmuch as Bruno had introduced himself to the Oxo- 
nians as a sharp critic of the “common philosophy:’ 

Thus Bruno’s statement that he disputed with an Oxford Doctor 
is corroborated by Harvey. If Bruno and Harvey are referring to the 
same dispute, then Dr. Underhill is identified as the ““Coryphaeus 

%8 Florio, p. 89. 
* For the argument, see Critica, XXII, 250 ff. 
“ Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia, ed. G. C. Moore Smith (Oxford, 1913), p. 156, 1. 21. 


Also the note to that line, p. 273. 
“ See J. B. Mullinger’s life of Harvey, in Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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of the Academy” put forth to oppose Bruno, and the occasion was 
one of the several disputations staged for the Polish Prince. Both 
N. W. and Florio may have heard Bruno on that occasion, though 
we cannot be sure they did. Therefore, the evidence seems to estab- 
lish that Bruno argued with Dr. Underhill in the presence of several 
others, but does not warrant the conclusion that Bruno was associ- 
ated with Oxford as a lecturer. 

Under what circumstances, then, did he secure a hearing at Ox- 
ford? One possibility is that he may have disputed informally, 
several times, in and about the various colleges of Oxford. The sec- 
ond possibility is that he may have intruded* in one of the various 
disputations held at Oxford for the benefit of Prince Alasco of Po- 
land.“ The latter hypothesis explains Bruno’s own testimony and 
that of N. W. and Harvey, as well as the fact that his name does not 
appear in the records of the University, nor in the list of foreigners 
incorporated there.“ Such an intrusion would have given him the 
widest possible audience, and also an opportunity to tangle with 
Dr. Underhill, who, it appears, was a rather belligerent fellow. 
That Underhill was present at the celebrations, and a member of one 
of the committees, Anthony Wood, the antiquarian, bears witness. 


“ The argument that Bruno may have intruded in one of the disputations staged for 
the Polish Prince would be more plausible if it were possible to establish that partici- 
pation by members of the “auditory” on such ceremonial occasions was not rare. Unfor- 
tunately, the extant accounts of such disputations are very incomplete. Mr. Godfrey 
Davies, of the Huntington Library, is inclined to the view that “such an intrusion” for 
a distinguished visitor would have been “quite possible.” He has not found that con- 
temporaries viewed the frequent interruptions of the speakers at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge by James I as “anything very extraordinary.” Whether the practice extended 
beyond royal prerogative is difficult to ascertain. But Bruno, of course, would not have 
been restrained by convention; and, even though such an intrusion would have been 
considered “highly irregular,” as Mr. Strickland Gibson, of the Bodleian Library, has 
suggested to the writer, that does not preclude its possibility. 

81 do not consider the chance that he may have been invited to participate in one 
of the disputations held for the Prince; for, if Oxford, for the reasons noted, refused 
him a lectureship, there is even less likelihood that it would invite him to air his here- 
sies in the presence of the Prince and members of the English nobility. 

“4 No one who has written on Bruno, thus far, has been able to find his name in the 
records of the University of Oxford. Nor has anyone discovered a direct reference to his 
lectures, public or private. For the most complete survey of this phase of the problem, 
see Spampanato, Vita, pp. 329-36. 

“When Robert Horne, bishop of Winchester, made his visitation to Oxford in 1576, 
Dr. Underhill, then a student, offered such serious resistance that he was removed. He 
was subsequently reinstated, on the intercession of the Earl of Leicester. (Dict. Nat. 
Biog.) 
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On the assumption that Bruno was not an invited guest at the 
celebration, would it have been possible for him to attend as a spec- 
tator? Were the disputations so conducted that he, perhaps even at 
some risk, could have intruded? ‘The answer to these questions re- 
quires a brief survey of the disputations and the circumstances under 
which they were generally held. 

From the scant extant accounts of such disputations,” we may 
conclude that they were neither formal nor orderly. Indeed, they 
were so numerous at celebrations and, one feels inclined to add, so 
tedious, that they must have been rather loosely conducted. The 
mornings and afternoons were regularly devoted to orations and 
disputations. The students “spent a great part of the night in Com- 
edies and Tragedies, and the dayes in learned disputations,’ we are 
told by a reliable historian.” Again, “the 3d of September, being 
Tuesday, The Queen, with her Nobility, went on foot after dinner 
to St. Mary’s Church, to hear Disputations in natural and moral 
philosophy, continuing from two of the clock till six’’* On the “4th 
of September, being Wednesday, the Nobility . .. repairing to the 
common hall, heard disputations on the first question of Natural 
Philosophy, and the second on Moral: And “In the afternoon the 
Queen went to St. Mary’s, to hear disputations in the Civil Law; and 
continued there about four hours:’"” Moreover, the routine was re- 
peated the next day. 

It was inevitable that so many disputations should be accom- 
panied with considerable disorder and, on occasion, some violence. 
“In 1586,’ we are told, “the Lenten disputations were reorganized, 
and negligence and turbulence condemned: A participant says, 
“TI was often one of the disputants and gave the sign for their begin- 
ning; but being not strong of body, was always guarded from vio- 


“* Three such were staged for the entertainment of the Queen, at Cambridge in 1564, 
and at Oxford in 1566 and 1592. We have, also, a partial record of the disputations 
staged for the Polish Prince in 1583. For an account of these, see John Nichols, The 
Progresses and Processions of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1825), I, 151-88, 206-47; II, 
405-10; III, 144-60. Anthony Wood, op. cit., also has brief accounts of them. 

“Camden, Annales (1635), p. 67. The reference is to the Queen’s visit at Oxford in 
15,66. 

8 Nichols, I, 211. 
“ Tbid., pp. 211-12. 
” Mallet, History of the University of Oxford, Il, 217. 
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lence by two or three of the sturdiest youths: The informality of 
the disputations is attested by a certain amount of horseplay that 
went on: 


The 26th day there were Disputations in Law and Physick, and amongst 
many questions discussed in the last was this one—‘Whether that the air, 
or meat, or drink, did most change a man?’ And a merry Doctor of that 
faculty, named Richard Ratcliff, lately Fellow of Merton College, but 
now Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, going about to prove the negative, 
shewed forth a big, large body, a great fat belly, a side waist, all, as he 
said, so changed by meat and drink, desiring to see any there so metamor- 
phosed by the air. But it was concluded (by the Moderator) in the affirm- 
ative, that the air had the greater power of change.” 


Furthermore, the speakers were frequently interrupted and even 
cut short. The Queen herself occasionally asked that a speaker be 
stopped: “All that then was disliked in him, was the tediousness in 
his concluding oration; for the Queen, being something weary of it, 
sent twice to him to cut it short:’ The proctors also frequently 
halted the speakers abruptly: “His Speech continued much about 
a quarter of an hour; after which he approved an argument in the 
first cause; and was then cut off by the Proctors:™ 

There seems little doubt, also, that the disputations were public. 
The Elizabethans held eloquence in high esteem; and the Univer- 
sity men would certainly see to it that as many as possible should 
hear them when they disputed;” for on the skill which they displayed 
in debate might depend their “whole future career:’ We are told 
that, in the 1583 disputations, Prince Alasco spoke words “in open 
audience; while accounts of all the disputations in honor of dis- 
tinguished visitors frequently note the reaction “of the Auditory:’ 
But of particular interest in connection with the present problem 
is the statement that, of the disputations held for Prince Alasco, 
those in “philosophie, physike, and divinitie” were public.” 

In the absence of more specific information, this account of the 
disputations (which constituted the greater part of the entertain- 
ment for distinguished visitors) is somewhat vague and incomplete. 


*' Anthony A. Cooper, referring to his student days at Exeter College. (In Albert 
Mansbridge, The Older Universities of England [Boston, 1923], pp. 221-22.) 
* Nichols, III, 145-46. ® Mallet, I, 187-88. 
® Tbid., p. 146. * Holinshed, Chronicles (1808), IV, 507. 
 Tbid., p. 153. 5? Nichols, IT, 406. 
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But the evidence cited clearly indicates that they were at once jolly 
and tedious, noisy and turbulent; that they were public in the sense 
that interested spectators would have had little difficulty in securing 
admission to them; that they were not conducted with any rigid 
discipline; that the speakers were frequently interrupted and their 
speeches abbreviated; and that a spectator, if he had the necessary 
courage and eloquence, would probably have had little difficulty 
in insinuating himself into the argument. 

We may therefore conclude that Bruno, whether invited or not, 
must certainly have been present at some of the disputations of 
1583; and that what he says about disputing in the presence of the 
Polish Prince, Alasco, is probably true. Indeed, it is difficult to imag- 
ine that any force could have kept him away from such an alluring 
celebration. And, once in the presence of those sophists, he lacked 
neither courage nor eloquence to take matters in hand. For he must 
have been exasperated beyond all restraint by the discussion of such 
trifling questions as, “An Mares vivant diutius quam feminae’ 

The sole extant account of the disputations of 1583 gives the 
names of only those who participated the afternoon of the second 
day. Dr. Underhill is not among them. But he may well have been 
one of the unnamed participants in the public divinity disputation; 
for he had proceeded in divinity in 1581, and was at the time chap- 
lain ordinary to the Queen, and capable and powerful enough to 
be made bishop of Oxford a few years later.” Exactly how he hap- 
pened to dispute with Bruno we shall probably never know; but 
they were both present, and, if the one lacked neither courage nor 
eloquence to start an argument, the other, we may be sure, had 
enough fight in him to take up the challenge. 

The foregoing explanation of how Bruno came to be heard pub- 
licly at Oxford may be mistaken; but it gives to the facts a simple 
and satisfactory meaning. It makes clear why Bruno’s name does 
not appear in the records of Oxford. It reconciles his statement that 
he disputed “in the presence of the Polish prince, Alasco, and others, 
noblemen of England,’ with the testimony of N. W, Florio, and 
Harvey. And it may also shed light on N. W.’s ambiguous phrase, 
that what Bruno said on that occasion he said “‘by chaunce:’ 


58 Dict. Nat. Biog. 











Lord Herbert of Cherbury and His Son 
By James H. Hanford 


MONG THE PAPERS of John Egerton, first Earl of Bridgewater, now 
A in the Huntington Library, is a series of documents involving 
the relations of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and his eldest 
son, Richard. The episode which they reveal gives an additional 
touch of reality to the portrait presented to us in the pages of Lord 
Herbert’s autobiography and amplifies the story of his later life to 
an extent hardly to be expected after the researches of Sir Sidney 
Lee.” The preservation of these materials in Bridgewater House is 
explained by the fact that the Earl was Richard Herbert’s father- 
in-law and himself a party to the complicated transactions of which 
they are the record. 

The marriage of Lady Mary Egerton and Richard Herbert took 
place in November, 1627. Lord Herbert, after long and frequent 
absences from his family, had returned from the Continent in 1624, 
rich in chivalric experience but burdened by the expenses of his 
career. In March, 1627, his French creditors had appealed to the 
English Treasury to secure from him the payment of a debt of 
£2,000.’ The match with the then wealthy Egerton family presum- 
ably served the purpose not only of providing for the welfare of his 
neglected offspring but also of enabling him to satify some of the 
personal obligations which were pressing on him. The marriage 
settlement, dated November 19 of that year, mentions “a great sum” 


In the quotations, below, from these manuscripts, some punctuation has been sup- 
plied, capitalization has been modernized, and contractions have been expanded. I am 
indebted to the research staff of the Huntington Library, and particularly to Mr. H. C. 
Schulz and Dr. Allan Evans for their skilled assistance in checking my transcripts and 
in explaining points obscure to me. Neither of them is to be held responsible, in gen- 
eral, for my interpretations. 

*Sidney Lee, The Autobiography of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury (rev. ed.; 
London, 1906). Lee makes no mention of the Bridgewater papers, though he might have 
found an imperfect notice of them in the Eleventh Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, App. VII. He missed other materials as well, both English and continental 
(see below, n. 37), and a new life of Herbert is really called for. A notable error is the 
statement, made on pp. xxxv and 158, that Herbert gave a copy of his De Veritate to 
Milton’s friend, Charles Diodati, for transmission to Gassendi. The intermediary was 
the more famous Elia Diodati, of Paris, a distant cousin of the English family. 

* Autobiography, p. 140. 
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paid by Bridgewater to Lord Herbert himself for Mary’s dower. 

But Richard Herbert proved himself at least his father’s equal 
in the ability to live beyond his means. He had at the time of his 
marriage been allotted for his support the income from various 
properties, in Monmouthshire, descended from his mother’s family, 
the Herberts of St. Julian’s. This income had been fixed at {600 per 
annum, Lord Herbert guaranteeing to make good any deficiency, 
Richard agreeing to pay his father any surplusage.” Now, on March 
7, 1631, Lord Herbert, having been called on to pay “divers great 
sums’ for his son’s debts, is relieved, by way of compensation, of a 
part of his earlier annual obligation. The guaranteed income for 
a period of ten years and a half from June go next ensuing is to be 


* Huntington Library, EL 6400. This instrument, which recites the provisions of vari- 
ous earlier transactions, entails on Richard and Mary and their heirs male all the prop- 
erties held by Lord Herbert in his own right, except the farm of Llyssin in Montgomery 
(see Autobiography, pp. 2 [and n.], 160), which we are otherwise informed was held in 
reserve for the younger son, Edward. The lands held by Lord Herbert in his wife’s right 
(see below, ns. 5 and 7) are not involved in this agreement. Mary’s jointure is £1,000 per 
annum ({600 from Lord Herbert’s Montgomeryshire and Merionethshire estate, £400 
from Cherbury and other properties in Shropshire). The Castle and Park of Montgom- 
ery (the latter lying partly in Shropshire) are not subject to the jointure right, or to the 
right to make leases for three lives, granted to Lord Herbert and his heirs with regard 
to the other property. They are, however, entailed on Richard and his heirs, with the 
provision that his rights therein, as in all the other properties, shall cease if he marries 
a second wife without his father’s consent. Parties to the agreement, besides Lord 
Herbert, the Earl of Bridgewater, and Richard Herbert, are various individuals in- 
volved in the processes of fine and recovery by which its provisions are carried out in 
law (EL 6388 and 6389). The Earl has retained that part of the tripartite indenture 
belonging to Richard Anderson and Nicholas Ducke, recoverers of the several Herbert 
properties from William Noye, Thomas Gardiner, Samuel Bowdler, and John Morgan 
to the uses recited. Morgan is described as “servant of the said Lord Herbert.” Robert 
Vernon, John Done, Richard Newport, and Francis Herbert are made trustees for Lady 
Mary’s jointure. The Herbert properties are enumerated in great detail, with the names 
(for the Montgomery estate) of recent tenants, including Lord Herbert’s mother, the 
late Lady Danvers. 

> EL 6399a. This indenture, dated Nov. 17, 1627, between Lord Herbert on the one 
hand and the Earl of Bridgewater and Richard Herbert on the other, transfers to 
Richard the capital house of St. Julian’s and all the other properties in Monmouthshire 
held by Lord Herbert in right of his wife. St. Julian’s itself is excepted from the pro- 
vision that £600 per annum be guaranteed to Richard. EL 6363 is a survey, dated Apr. 
15, 1628, of the properties transferred by the indenture. At that time the total income, 
deducting chief rents, etc., was £503 gs. 7d. But the survey includes mention of John 
Morgan, Gent. (perhaps a signatory of the marriage settlement; see above, n. 4), who 
was “tenant to the demeasne house of St. Julians for 4 yeares to come” and who also 
held part of the demesne land, for a total rent of £50. This amount is included in the 
net total just mentioned, and, in consequence, Lord Herbert must have been called on 
to add some £150 a year to the actual income of the Monmouthshire lands, for his son’s 
support (see below, n. 6). 
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£500 instead of £600, after which time the original agreement is to 
be again in force.’ The amount paid for Richard’s debts at this time 
is not specified. Presumably it was around £1,000. 

The death on October 29, 1634, of Lord Herbert’s wife, Mary, 
whose father had willed her his estate on condition that she marry 
someone of the name of Herbert, left Richard heir to a considerable 
portion of the Herbert lands, subject, however, to certain interests 
therein held by his father. These properties included, besides the 
chief manor of St. Julian’s and the rest of the Monmouthshire estate, 
extensive holdings in Anglesea and Carnarvon, and the castle and 
domain of Castle Island in county Kerry, Ireland.’ The inheritance 
was the occasion for aggressive activity on the part of Richard. He 
turned his attention to the Irish estate, a property which had been 
granted to his maternal grandfather as one of the English under- 
takers for Munster, abandoned in the uprising of 1599, and subse- 
quently leased by Lord Herbert to an English captain in the Irish 
wars, Thomas Roper, later Earl of Baltinglas. Richard believed that 
the Herbert rights, there, had been inadequately guarded and began 
investigations. The situation was evidently complicated and the en- 
forcement of his claim likely to prove expensive and difficult.” 


* EL 6401. Richard Herbert, after acknowledging that he has enjoyed the premises 
since the indenture of Nov. 17, 1627, and “been answered of as much as they wanted of 
£600,” now, “in consideration of divers greate somes... payd...for his debt,” leases 
them, with Bridgewater’s consent, to his father, who accepts them “as for one hundred 
pounds by yeare parcell of the six hundred pounds per annum graunted . .. by the fore- 
said indenture to be supplied to the said Richard Herbert as aforesaid and the said 
Richard Herbert ...is contented to accept of the residue thereof for five hundred 
pounds, by yeare,” during the present lease, “without any supplie to be made.” Richard 
is to pay to Lord Herbert the rents of the residue, over and above the said £500, to Lord 
Herbert. At the termination of the lease, Lord Herbert is to resume his earlier obliga- 
tion for £600. The properties and their tenants are enumerated, notable among them 
being a messuage, of threescore acres, called Runston’s farm, in the occupation of Anne 
Herbert (see below, p. 326). The capital house of St. Julian’s is again excepted from the 
agreement. 

“Some of the properties which descended to Richard had belonged, not to Mary’s 
direct ancestors, the Herberts of St. Julian’s, but to the Swansea branch of the family 
(see below, n. 31). I have not ascertained how these lands were inherited by Richard. 
Lord Herbert’s own lands were apparently not entailed on Richard before the marriage 
agreement of 1627. The Autobiography gives an odd, and perhaps untrustworthy, ac- 
count of a proposal made by Lord Herbert to his wife, and rejected by her, for the 
settling by each of them of property on Richard. 

5 EL 6394. Apparently a copy, with signatures added in the same hand as the text. 
By the terms of this lease, dated Apr. 30, 6 James I (i.e., 1608), Sir Edward Herbert, in 
consideration of the surrender of a former lease (dated May 17, 3 James I), together with 
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Meanwhile, he had again fallen into debt. It was impossible for 
him to alienate any of the lands without an agreement by his father, 
and such an agreement Lord Herbert, who saw in his son a mere 
spendthrift capable of wasting his patrimony to the last farm, was 
extremely reluctant to make. What prevented Richard from re- 
maining hopelessly land-poor until his father’s death, was the fact 
that Lord Herbert was considering the project of a second marriage 
and wished to secure jointure rights for a future wife over those 
properties which he had held in his wife’s name and which were 
now descended to Richard. The negotiations leading to a trans- 
action whereby Richard Herbert was enabled to sell the properties 
in North Wales and his father put in a position to give jointure 
rights over those in Monmouthshire, were made through the Earl 
of Bridgewater. He and Richard’s cousin Edward Herbert, the 
Queen’s attorney, became trustees of the interests of both parties. 

These negotiations began on December 14, 1635, when Bridge- 
water reported to Richard, by letter, the substance of a conference 
between himself and Attorney Herbert, to “consider of the pay- 
ment of your debts, your maintenance for support, and the stating 
of your lands on your posterity.’ Bridgewater advises Richard to pro- 
cure chapmen for the sale of those of the lands in Anglesea “‘which 
are suche as my Lord your father doth affirm there have not beene 
any conveyances made of,’ and suggests that he peruse carefully the 
draft of an agreement drawn up in London and that he set down 
any alterations which may occur to him after further investigation 





£320 in lieu of fine, leases to Sir Thomas and Dame Ann Roper and William Harring- 
ton, her brother, successively and not jointly, the properties of Mounteagle Loyall and 
Castle of the Island, for the longest life, at 6d. rent to himself; and to the King such 
rent as shall be due after a survey which the tenants undertake to make. 

The history of these Irish lands of Sir William Herbert may be followed in the Calen- 
dar of State Papers. The estate is described as consisting of 13,276 acres of rentable land, 
in 1592, and the rent due the crown is fixed at £110 12s. 8d. for three years from Mich- 
aelmas, 1591, and £221 5s. 8d. from Michaelmas, 1594, forever. Sir William’s widow 
and his daughter and sole heir, Mary, petition in 1594 for an abatement of this rent. 
In December, 1596, a new survey was ordered made; and a new patent was granted, 
including the escheated lands adjoining. The English tenants quit the seignory in 1598, 
and the castle is reported to have been taken, with spoliation and loss of life. (Cal. S. P, 
Ireland, 1592-1596, pp. 55, 256; 1596-1597, p. 174; and 1598-1599, pp. 202, 325, 331.) 
An inquisition of 1611 describes the estate as held by “the King’s now tenant Sir Thomas 
Roper,” gives the rent as £292 16s. 514d., says that the estate has only Irish tenants, and 
itemizes the farms and acreage. The muster is four horse and seventeen foot. (Cal. S. P, 
Carew, VI, 257.) 
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of the estate. There is a postscript to the effect that the agreement 
mentioned cannot be prepared by his father in time to be sent 
down with this letter. Lord Herbert himself, to whom Bridgewater 
evidently submitted the letter before sending it to Richard, has 
added the notation, ‘These lands are descended to my sonne after 
the death of his mother, which hee may sell, allowing me a reason- 
able rate for my estate for life as tenant by the curtesie, and of these 
noe conveyance hath bene made by mee or my wife:” 

A report of the provisions suggested by Lord Herbert evidently 
reached Richard before the end of December, when he instructs 
his servant, Humphrey Gittins, to inquire more closely into the 
matter. Gittins is to find out by what right Lord Herbert claims an 
interest of £40 per annum in certain of the Anglesea lands and how 
these lands, descended from the heirs of Swansea, remain in his 
power to sell. Richard tells Gittins to allow his father five years, at 
most, for his time in Anglesea (that is, five times the annual rental 
out of the proceeds of the sale, as compensation for his life interest 
by the courtesy), and stipulates that he (Richard) shall be put on 
the commission through which they are to be sold. He also suggests 
a more favorable provision for his younger brother’s support. He 
will not extend the Baltinglas lease in Ireland for forty years on any 
terms. He demands that the evidences for these Irish properties be 
delivered to the Earl of Bridgewater, and he warns Gittins not to 
bargain his (Richard’s) right to sell Tintern and Runston’s farm in 
Monmouthshire for the surrender of his father’s claims in Anglesea. 
Finally, Gittins is requested to copy out a schedule of Richard’s 
debts, noting that they are increased and distinguishing one from 
the other, for delivery to his father.” 

® EL 6383. The Earl of Bridgewater to Richard Herbert. Original draft of a letter. 

10 EL 6395. Indorsed by Bridgewater: “Copye. Humfrey Gittins’ Instructions, rec. 29° 
Dec. 1635.” The proposed arrangement for Edward Herbert is as follows: An annuity 
of £150 had been agreed on for him, subject to the pleasure of his father and at the 
choice of Richard whether it was to be paid from the proceeds of the estate in Ireland 
or of that in Wales. Richard now proposes: (1) that this annuity be made a lien on the 
Irish estate, and (2) that two years after his mother’s property descends on Richard the 
annuity be commuted for a lump sum of £2,000. These changes, he says, will accomplish 
three things. First, Edward’s annuity will no longer be revocable by Lord Herbert; sec- 
ond, Edward will be free to dispose of his money at his own discretion, whereas, before, 


it was to revert to Richard in case Edward had no issue male; lastly, Richard’s own 
estate, both in Wales and Ireland, will, after the payment of the £2,000, descend un- 
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There is no record of Gittins’ activities, and the issues raised in 
Richard's statement remained long unsettled. On January 2, 1636, 
a conference was held in London between Lord Herbert, Richard, 
and the Earl of Bridgewater, and on January g another, between 
Lord Herbert and the Earl—Bridgewater’s notes for both being 
preserved among his papers." The second set, though fragmen- 
tary and obscure, is of considerable interest. I interpret the jottings 
as follows: Lord Herbert, under seal of secrecy, promises to let 
Bridgewater see the writings by which he claims interest in North 
Wales, provided Richard will put it in his power to make jointure. 
His proposed match is of great value. If Richard consents he will 
be better than his word and perhaps turn over to him £1,000 before 
Shrovetide; if he refuses, Lord Herbert will consult only his per- 
sonal interest. He stands ready to satisfy the prospective purchasers 
in Anglesea with all he has (that is, to supply the evidences and 
otherwise assure them of a clear title). Bridgewater notes that he 
himself desired the writings “to be forborne to be shewed to me 
before sonne Herbert answere to letter concerning the power to 
make joynture.’ Neither son Herbert nor any other is to be informed 
of this conversation. 

Bridgewater’s letter to Richard conveying Lord Herbert’s pro- 
posals was dispatched January 12, 1636, and answered by Richard 
January 20. He also writes directly to his father on the same day. 
The contrast between Richard’s two letters shows clearly enough 
which of the older men has been the more successful in dealing 
with his waywardness. Together with the later interchanges, these 
letters reveal a background of family distress of which Lord Herbert 
allows only occasional inklings to come to the notice of persons not 
immediately concerned. 





incumbered to his posterity. This would enable him to buy “an equivalent estate” in 
Ireland. The ingenuity (and perhaps also the disingenuousness) of these proposals is 
obvious. It was much to Richard’s interest to make his brother’s property dependent 
on the prosecution of the Irish claim. His own experience is reflected in his wish that 
Edward might not be restrained from selling or investing his inheritance and that he 
might be secured against his father’s irresponsibility. The provision for clearing his 
own estate in the interests of his posterity looks well enough but is likely to have had 
a hollow sound in Lord Herbert’s ears. 

" EL 6396. The first item in the Earl’s indorsement is his approval of the notes or 
program for the first conference. The jottings which follow in the indorsement are the 
notes apparently taken during the second conference. 
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To Bridgewater Richard expresses his willingness to accede to 
his father’s request that he enable his trustees to make jointure ‘“‘as 
it did first runn in the agreement:’ He proposes the exception of 
certain properties from the jointure right, but promises to expedite 
the trust ‘‘to the end my Lord father match and occasions may not 
suffer by delay:’ He looks forward eagerly to the first receipt of 
money, proposing therewith to pay the more urgent debts, ‘‘as your 
Lordship and the Countess of Derbies,’ and to use the rest in estab- 
lishing himself and his family in Monmouthshire, whither he plans 
to move from Birch, in Shropshire, before Lady Day. He will need 
funds for accommodation in stock and furniture, “the which soe 
large a demeane will require;’ and he wishes to see his obligations to 
his Shropshire neighbors satisfied, “that neither curse nor impreca- 
tion may followe me, ffor I dare say I never deserved ill of any in the 
country but by default of payments.’ He will not be held account- 
able for any disbursement except the debts, nor will he agree that 
the debts shall be paid by anyone except himself. A postscript sug- 
gests that Attorney Herbert be allowed to read the letter and returns 
thanks for a letter which Bridgewater has written to the Lord Dep- 
uty of Ireland.” 

The letter of the same date to Lord Herbert” is worth quoting 
in full. 


My Lord, . 

I should be in miserable estate weare my peace as hardely made with 
my God, as itt appeares difficult to divert officious tales or alter an ill- 
grounded opinion. My meaning is not to vindicate my errors, yet the 
reputation to some humors to have more imputed their’s then they ever 
acted, does not please me. I shall confese my sines to God, and where 
more ill is beleeved then I ever did the credulity may be fault in some. 
I shall studdy more my repentance then the extenuation of my faults. 
Could my confession here serve without lestininge my shame, I would 
rather the world knewe my sines then want forgiveness. Wherein I have 
offended your Lordship I hartely crave pardon, and crave your prayers. 
The rest shalbe to my God who both will and can forgive. 

My Lord, for so much in your Lordship letter which concerneth busi- 
ness and the lesser parte, I will obey your Lordship in sendinge the trust 

“ EL 6376. Copy. 

" EL 6373. Indorsed by Richard, “The transcript of my letter to my Lord my father 


sent the 20° January, 1635 [i.e., 1636].” Another copy is also among the Bridgewater 
papers, where it follows immediately after Richard’s letter to Bridgewater (EL 6376). 
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to the Earle of Bridgwater and my Cosen Edward Herbert which is 
desired, and leave them to treate for more or less consideration to me 
for making the joynture then in the first intended agrement was par- 
ticurarized. Only this I must presume to add: That, the payment of my 
debts by sale of Anglesey landes being thus protracted, the more expe- 
dition wilbe required in payment of the moneys your Lordship will give. 
And where farther consideration is had of my removall, the disburse- 
ments required in household stufe, cattle, and by the season of the yeare 
for provision, and likewise the shorte abode I ame like to make in 
Burche, the discharge of my Shropshire debtes before I can remove for 
Monmouthshire, will siffice to have said the necessety required in my 
affaires, the important hast. 
So leaving your Lordship to God’s protection, 
My Lord, 
Your dutiful son, 
20 Januarii 1635 [i.e., 1636] Richard Herbert 


A second letter to Bridgewater two days later (January 22, 1636), 
written in much the same tone as the first, deals with the situation 
in Ireland, which needs immediate attention because of an extent 
going against the property on account of Lord Herbert’s failure to 
pay the arrears of subsidy (“foure score pounds for 4° entire sub- 
sedies’’). “But I do as yett want the means to supply my owne wants, 
much more to furnish my servant with moneys, or (as yet) to dis- 
chardge the bills of exchandge in Ireland, which seemeth greatly 
to impeache my proceedings, and, in the lawyers phrase, to starve 
my cause.’ He assures Bridgewater that the Irish estate is so con- 
siderable (“I am sure itt was £1500 per annum eight and thirty 
yeares agoe:’) that he would give up all he has in England and Wales 
to protect it or buy out the pretended claim.” 

This letter was received by Bridgewater on January 29, 1636. 
Richard had already on January 28 executed the deed of trust en- 
abling Bridgewater and Attorney Edward Herbert to make jointure 
over the Monmouthshire lands, with the proviso that they should 
not make any such jointure unless Lord Herbert “doe first yeald 
to such course and provision to be made for payment of the debts 
of the said Richard Herbert as the said John Earle of Bridgewater 
and Edward Herbert shall approve and like well of?” Richard writes 

4 EL 6374. Original, with Richard Herbert’s signature. 


15 EL 6403 and 6404, counterparts of a deed of trust by Richard Herbert, transferring 
all the Monmouthshire lands except Tintern to the Earl of Bridgewater and Attorney 
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further to Bridgewater on January 30,” urging him, now the trust 
is set up, to “press my Lord my fathers hast for payment of these 
moneys and to expedite his letter of attorney for the sale in Angle- 
sea.” He is fearful of legal action on the part of his creditors in 
Shropshire and reiterates his urgent need of funds for his removal 
to Monmouthshire. On the same day, he sent Bridgewater a set of 
“Considerations or Remembrances to be insisted uppon, (as they 
fall into my way) before the passing of any joynture unto my lord 
my father, (if they seem good unto my feofees):”* The principal 
items are to the effect: (1) that Bridgewater send down speedily the 
counterparts of the two deeds, signed by himself and Lord Herbert;” 
(2) that it is left to Bridgewater and Attorney Herbert to “conclude 
for more or less money in consideration of the jointure made before 
my father do receive benefit from the jointure”’; (3) that all the evi- 
dences concerning the Irish and Welsh lands be delivered for refer- 
ence into the hands of some third party; (4) that provision be made 
for the continuation, after the expiration of the lease of 1630, of 
Richard's guaranteed income of £600; (5) that his father join with 
him in the Anglesea sale, with six years’ purchase allowed him for his 
life interest; (6) that if Lord Herbert’s claim of £40 per annum prove 
valid Richard may have his claim of six years’ purchase allowed him, 
“by favor if not of right;’ in return for “the former benefitt his 
Lordship hath received for the estat alreddy sould in Anglesey: 
Richard concludes by reminding the Earl again of the need of haste 
because of the season of the year, the pressure of his Shropshire cred- 
itors, his proposed removal to Monmouthshire, and, above all, his 
affairs in Ireland and his journey thither. 





Edward Herbert; also EL 6390, giving power to the Earl and Attorney Herbert to make 
jointure on the same conditions. The capital messuage of St. Julian’s and the lands in 
possession of John Morgan, though included in the deed of trust, are not to be subject 
to the jointure. Richard had previously, on Jan. 6, leased these properties to Bridge- 
water for three months. (EL 6391.) They had already been put under lease to Lord 
Herbert (see above, n. 6), and I do not understand the purpose of this transaction. 

EL 6379. Original, received Feb. 4, 1636. 

* Richard, while counting only on the power to raise money through the Anglesea 
sale, still hopes for an immediate cash subsidy as well. We have seen that it had already 
been a subject of private discussion between Lord Herbert and the Earl. There is, how- 
ever, no evidence that such payment was ever made. 

8 EL 6377. 19 See below, n. 21. 

” For other evidence that Lord Herbert had alienated some of the Anglesea lands, 
see below, n. 31. 
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In response to these importunities Bridgewater secured, on April 
6, aconveyance from Lord Herbert to himself and Attorney Herbert 
of the Anglesea lands in trust,” and on April 11 he made out to 
Mr. William Salisbury and Mr. John Thelwell a power of attorney 
for their sale.“ The document is inclosed in the following kindly 
letter to Richard. 


Sonne Herbert: 

The shortnes of tyme since your departure will not occasion much 
writeing more then the enquiry of your owne health after your jorney, 
and the welefare of your wife and children at your arrivall, which I hope 
was as I shall reioyce to heare of (in good health). For your occasions, 
what on my part concernes me out of my love and respect unto you to per- 
forme, (your cousin Herbert beeing not in towne,) I have here inclosed, 
manifested unto you, wishing a happy and speedy period to your occa- 
sions, and desyreing as often as oportunity serves you, to heare of your 
proceedings. So with my kind remembrance unto you and your wife, with 
my prayers for Gods blessing upon you both, with all yours and mine 
with you, I commit you to his holy protection and rest.” 


It would seem as if the period to Richard’s occasions so devoutly 
hoped for by his father-in-law were close at hand. Bargains for some 
of the Anglesea farms were actually made before March 8, 1637, the 
sales agreed on totaling £1,828 315., with £27 10s. “to my Lady Mary 
at the sealeinge of the deed: But Lord Herbert, though he had per- 
haps already delivered the evidences for the properties sold by Salis- 
bury and Thelwell, had certainly done nothing about the rest of the 
North Wales estate or the property in Ireland, and Richard, rely- 
ing on the hold he still had over him in the matter of the jointure, 
was in no mood to make concessions. Three months after the An- 
glesea sale (that is, on June 6, 1637), he transmitted to his father 
through Bridgewater an insistent statement of the points at issue 


This document is not among the Bridgewater papers. It is, however, recited in 
EL 6406, a deed as to the uses of a recovery, which further secured the conveyance, on 
Aug. 16, 1637. 

* EL 6380. Copy. 

% EL 6381. Copy. 

* EL 6392 and 6393. The sales are itemized, with the acreage, the annual rental, and 
the names both of the present tenant and of the purchaser (they are often identical) 
given for each parcel. Some of the sales are at the rate of sixteen, others at twenty-one, 
years’ purchase. There are thirty-five different farms or tithings, lying in the hundreds 
of Twrkelyn, Tyndaethwy, Malltraeth, Menay, Menay and Tyndaethwy, Llivon, and 
Talybolion. These are not the lands descended from the Swansea family. 
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between them, coming out with the unpalatable demand that he be 
allowed to sell Runston’s farm in Monmouthshire, “for a present 
mayntenance to satisfie some debtes in Monmouthshire and Bristoll, 
to pay the bill protested in Ireland and the kings surveyor who hath 
by this time finished the survey, to pay use moneys which may quiett 
some creditors in Shropshire:’ He now proposes, also, to attack the 
leases which his father has made in Tintern and some other Mon- 
mouthshire tenements, and requires delivery of the indentures.* 
Lord Herbert submitted an answer to his son’s propositions three 
days later,” and Richard sent a final reply on June 11, accusing his 
father of unfairness and threatening to resort to chancery to secure 
delivery of the Monmouthshire leases.” 

Lord Herbert’s tone in this discussion is exasperated and rather 
sullen, Richard’s increasingly hostile. The misunderstanding be- 
tween the two is evidently complete, and no better evidence could 
be wanted of the sources of Lord Herbert’s unhappiness and irrita- 
bility in his later days. It is impossible to pass any confident judg- 
ment on the rights and wrongs involved in the controversy. Lord 
Herbert, whether deliberately or from inadvertence, has probably 
failed to stay within the letter of the law in making contracts regard- 
ing his wife’s inheritance, and there is at least the suspicion that he 
is guilty of false representation as to his claims in Anglesea. He has 
shown the evidences of these claims to a Mr. Gardiner, who desired 
Richard, as his son, not to examine them too closely. Richard affirms 
that he is resolved to call them in question unless his father relin- 
quish his right to sixteen years’ purchase. These references seem to 
be, not to the lands already bargained for, but to the Swansea estate, 
which lay both in Anglesea and Carnarvon. Richard says he will levy 
fine in Anglesea and Carnarvon but must have a rental of the Car- 
narvon property, together with a sight of the deeds and money for 
the advance payment of legal charges. He will follow the same course 
with regard to Monmouthshire when his father has shown him, as 
he has repeatedly promised to do, counterparts of the leases there. 
Lord Herbert declares that he “does not easily approve” of such pro- 
ceedings as Richard is undertaking against the Monmouthshire ten- 

* EL 6384. * EL 6385. 7 EL 6386. 
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ants and considers the leases good in law. As for the proposal to sell 
Runston’s farm, Lord Herbert suggests that this ought to be done 
only when it is clear that Anglesea will not pay Richard’s debts. “If 
he have any urgent occasions he may as well sell a tenement or two 
there according to the tenor of the indentures and not begin in Mon- 


9928 


mouthshire:’* Lord Herbert expresses himself, finally, as in favor 
of legal action in Ireland, but he has evidently little relish for his 
son’s activities in that direction. “I desire a speedy course taken to 
sue Baltinglas upon an action of covenant but wish my son first had 
paid his debts.’ 

Lord Herbert’s remarks, glossing not too tactfully the real diffi- 
culties which he is putting in his son’s way, provoke a violent re- 
action from Richard. He gives voice, eloquently enough, to deep 
resentment, of the sort that may have animated his mother’s refusal 
to join Lord Herbert in France on his appointment as ambassador.” 
“It would better have agreed with all humanity;’ Richard writes, 


to consider the necessity which I suffer, and how much better it would 
become your Lordship to see me in credit in the place of my new abode, 
than enforced to break up house, to set my children billeted among my 
kinsmen (if I can find any so kind) and my wife and myself to table with 
some friend. My Lord, you have done that your very heart will repent 
(if God hath left the feelings in you of another’s misery); and in the 
bitterness of my soul I speak it, for if you are not sensible hereof in con- 
science or natural pity, do not say my sins alone draw the judgement 
down. ...As your Lordship doth wish my debts paid which are not in 
my power, I could wish them to pay their own debts who are able but 
will not. Besides, to have sold Runston’s farm (in case of extremity) for 
a seasonable prevention of danger and ill fortune, which in politic estate 
or indisposition of body have no other cure, I may justly urge, and the 
rather the mortgage of Clussen [Lyssin?] (£50 per annum, reserved for 
my brother,) being made an example unto me by your Lordship what 
necessity may compell another to do. And this is all which my haste 
would allow for reply in want of deliberation. 


* Richard wanted to sell all the Anglesea and Carnarvon lands at once. This would 
have been more businesslike, but Lord Herbert doubtless feels that the sooner the lands 
are disposed of the sooner the aria of debt and importunity will begin again da capo. 
He has also the natural reluctance of an Englishman of family and property to see an 
estate slip away from his posterity. See Autobiography, pp. 3 ff., for his interesting 
account of the acquisition, by his ancestors, of the inheritance that descended to him. 

™ See Autobiography, p. 112. 
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Lord Herbert’s sentiments on reading this letter of Richard’s are 
not recorded. Nor are the terms of the final settlement ascertainable 
from any of the Bridgewater papers which have come to my atten- 
tion. The ancient deeds of many of the Anglesea properties passed, 
if they had not already done so, into the Earl’s hands.” So, too, did 
a very complete set of rentals and surveys of both Anglesea and Car- 
narvon." There are, however, no notes of further sales by Salisbury 
and Thelwell. 

It is possible that such sales were never made. There are, indeed, 
reasons for believing that the whole controversy between father and 
son had ended in the limbo of unfinished business. Richard Herbert 
was soon to find himself engaged in active military service. He com- 
manded a troop of horse against the Scots in 1639. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War he was commissioned by the King to raise a troop 
of foot, and he fought gallantly and with due recognition till its 
close. These exciting pursuits doubtless banished from his mind all 
desire to bargain with his aging parent, or to enter upon a long and 
dubious program of litigation. And debt was, after all, an honorable 
estate for a Cavalier. 

Lord Herbert himself did not escape so lightly. He tried to make 
the royal summons to York the occasion for bargaining with Charles 

*” EL 6364; indorsed, “draughte of leases and copyes of ancient deedes. etc.” Some of 
these records go back as far as the time of Henry VII. Among them are leases given by 
a Sir William Herbert, of St. Julian’s, and by a Sir William Griffith, who was probably 
also an ancestor of Lord Herbert’s wife. Her paternal grandfather had married a daugh- 
ter of Edward Griffith, of Anglesea. 

*! EL 6365-70 and 6372. Included in these are: a rental of some of the Anglesea prop- 
erties, giving a comparison of income in 1630 and 1631 (EL 6365); a “survey of Mr. 
Herberts lands in Anglesey,” made in 1636 (EL 6366); an older Anglesea rent roll, with 
the amounts for 1637 added (EL 6372); a list headed “ould lands of the right right hon- 
orable Edward lord Herbert... within the countie of Anglesey,” with the note, “This 
is no part of the ould land valet £40” (EL 6369); “a rentale of all the lands and tene- 
ments of the Sir William Herbert late of Swansey, Knt. within the counties of Anglisey 
and Carnarvon in North Wales made for the whole yeare at Caernarvon,” Apr. go, 
7 James I (i.e., 1609, the year of Sir William’s death). This last document is particularly 
interesting. It gives three sets of rentals: one from a survey in the time of Philip and 
Mary, another for 1609, the third for 1637. Marginal notations indicate a number of 
the farms as “sold.” The Swansea branch of the Herbert family was descended from an 
illegitimate son of the first Earl of Pembroke (d. 1469). Its last heir, Sir William, was 
more closely related to the Herberts of St. Julian (who, as we have seen, also held lands 
in Anglesea) than to the lords of Montgomery and Cherbury. See Lee’s genealogy (Auto- 


biography, p. 168), corrected by More-Smith (The Poems of Lord Herbert, p. 149). Lord 
Herbert wrote an epitaph on Sir William at the time of his death in 1609. 
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for the payment of arrears of money due him for the expenses of his 
ambassadorship in France. Among the reasons given by him for not 
being able to furnish a proper equipage and appear promptly at 
the rendezvous is the fact that he had paid the debts of an unthrifty 
son and was occupied with the prosecution of lawsuits in England 
and Ireland. Later he declined Prince Rupert’s offer to garrison 
Montgomery Castle, on the ground that Richard’s troops would be 
a sufficient protection as long as they remained in town. In 1644 he 
surrendered his stronghold without a struggle, made his peace with 
Parliament, and lived out his last days in London—the one Herbert 
who failed to do his full chivalric duty by the royal cause. Needless 
to say he made no second marriage. His days of gallantry in the court 
or on the field were long since past.” 

A final document among the Bridgewater papers, together with 
the extraordinary provisions of his will, completes the story of Lord 
Herbert’s dealings with his son. He had secured from Parliament 
an allowance of {20 a week in compensation for the loss of the reve- 
nues of his estate. The payments had been let fall into arrears. On 
August 4, 1648, sixteen days before his death, he sent the following 
note to the Earl of Bridgewater, who, like Herbert himself, had 
remained nominally loyal to the Commonwealth and was in occa- 
sional attendance in the House of Lords. 


Your Lordship is humbly desired to accquaint the honorable houses 
of Parliament from the Lord Herbert, Baron of Chirbury, that his re- 
quest to them is in behalf of his eldest sonnes composition for his estate 
to this effect: that wheras upon capitulation with Sir Thomas Midleton 
at the surrender of his castle of Mountgomery into the Parliament’s pro- 
tection, the said Sir Thomas undertooke all his rents shold bee made 
good, as alsoe that it shold bee lawful for the said Edward Lord Herbert 
to add or explicate anything which might bee for his advantage, as by 
the said capitulation kept by Mr. Walter Frost at Derby House may 
appeare; now for as much as the said capitulation was approved by both 
houses of Parliament and that the losses of the said Lord Herbert doe 
appear upon accompt by perticulars to amount to above £2000, and 
furthermore, wheras by an ordinaunce of both houses £20 a weeke was 
to bee payd to the said Lord Herbert in consideration of his estate lost 
and dampified in the countyes of Sallop and Mountgomery upon sur- 


*2For a well-documented account of Lord Herbert’s later life, see Autobiography, 
pp. 134 ff. 
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render of the said Castle, the arrears wherof amount to £2000; his Lord- 
ships humble desire is that in consideration of the premisses his eldest 
sonne Colonel Richard Herberts composition, which (with much rigour) 
is rated at £2500 and odd pounds, may bee remitted and hee, the said 
Colonel Richard Herbert, enioy his estate freely without molestation. 
And if anything over and above in his arreares shall then bee remaineing 
hee freely acquites the honorable houses of all is due him. And for the 
rest hee doth freely accquite and release the same to the two honorable 
houses. That if the said Edward Lord Herberts grandchild shall have 
anything to doe before them hee may bee favorably used.® 


At the top of this paper Bridgewater wrote: “Lord North to deliver 
to the Lords this request of Edward Lord Herbert of Chirbury, 4° 
Aug., 1648. Hope it will be granted: 

The same arrangement had been included by Herbert as a final 
provision in his will drawn on August 1, and his executors were 
entreated to present the petition in behalf of Richard, “whose great 
debts and numerous issue are a burden greater than my weak state 
can well bear-’ Sir Sidney Lee says that the article “breathes a very 
quixotic generosity,” but the Earl’s notation quoted above seems to 
show that the proposed trade is not to be regarded as so impractical. 

The true motivation of Lord Herbert’s effort is probably to be 
sought in the last sentence of the note to the Earl. Herbert’s natural 
affections and his hopes for the continuity of the estate had become 
strongly centered on Richard’s eldest son. ‘To him he left his personal 
effects in Montgomery Castle, “charging him upon his blessing 
neither to sell nor give away, nor so much as to lend any of my said 
books and furniture;’ and to allow access to them only to his father, 
“he putting good surety to my executors for the using of them with 
good husbandry and for returning them without loss or diminu- 
tion.’ This grandson is also to have the reversion of Lyssin, willed 
to Herbert’s second son, Edward. 

The old distrust of Richard is evidently strong in death,” and 

8 EL 7781. 

** At the bottom of the page is a later notation: “Edwardus Herbert Baro de Cherbury 
obiit in vico called Queen’s Street in parochia Sancti Aegidii in Campis mane circa 


horam 5.” There is also a list of his executors. 

*® Autobiography, p. 160. I am dependent on Lee’s summary for the provisions of the 
will. 

* There was, however, the bequest to him of his father’s horses, with a special in- 
junction “to make much of the white horse.” Richard’s wife was to have Lord Herbert’s 
viols and lute. 
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Lord Herbert shows, by this last attempt to thwart his son’s waste- 
fulness, how profoundly he was lacking in the common and instinc- 
tive wisdom of good parenthood. The truth is that Lord Herbert 
was his own worst enemy. He was brilliant, versatile, and fascinat- 
ing; he was capable of sustained intellectual effort and of momen- 
tary bursts of reckless courage. But he was too temperamental to 
carry into action any considerable part of the life program which his 
intelligence marked out for him as desirable. ““The best of his time 
was but rash,’ and when the expansive days of youth were over 
neither the high tradition of his race nor the rich resources of his 
own mind were sufficient to enable him to accept defeat.” 


** Lord Herbert’s personal weaknesses are well illustrated by the story, incompletely 
told by Lee, of his ambassadorial career. He entered upon his office under happy aus- 
pices and possessed of qualifications which might well have been expected to insure 
success. The blunders which so soon made him persona non grata in France were due 
to his quarrelsomeness and to his inability to control his tongue. The needless ruffling 
of the Spanish ambassador, the bickerings with Luines, the smart talk about the coming 
downfall of the French nobility, were bound to have reverberations. Already, in 1621, 
there was pressure against him, and he was saved (if Buckingham is to be believed) only 
by the King’s inability to pay him his arrears in salary. (See Hist. MSS Comm., Tenth 
Report, App. I, pp. 121-22: “His majesty oweth him £7000 and without paying him 
first that which is due him his Majesty cannot in honor recall him.”) John Chamber- 
lain reports new complaints in 1623 (Letters, II, 519: “I hear Sir Edward Herbert, our 
ambassador in France, is nothing gracious there and they make means to have him re- 
moved”). In 1624 he received his final orders to return. It is characteristic of Herbert 
that he never recognized the necessity or justice of his dismissal. 
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Notes and Documents 





Petitions in the Parliament Held at Westminster, 


Epiphany-Candlemas, 1327 


HE PARLIAMENT (or, rather, Parliaments) held at Westminster in 
firme at Epiphany and Candlemas, arranged the formalities of 
the abdication of Edward II, and, after the coronation of Edward 
III, sought to redress the wrongs of the father’s reign, and to estab- 
lish proper government during the minority of the son. For this 
important Parliament, the editors of the Rotuli Parliamentorum 
were able to find and publish only the petitions of the commonalty 
and two Stuart abridgments of another series of petitions, all un- 
satisfactory as texts.’ These meager sources have recently been im- 
proved and augmented by the publication of new records of the 
same assembly, including a much better abridgment of the second 
series of petitions, from a manuscript that once belonged to Sir 
Robert Cotton.’ 

In the Ellesmere Papers in the Huntington Library, there is a 
volume of abridgments of medieval Parliament and court rolls, com- 
piled by Arthur Agarde (1540-1615), a clerk in the Exchequer, who 
was an industrious composer of abridgments and catalogues, and a 
respected member of the circle of antiquaries that gathered around 
Archbishop Parker.’ Besides parliamentary documents for the reign 
of Edward I, already published in the Rotuli Parliamentorum,‘ and 


1 Rotuli Parliamentorum ut et petitiones et placita in Parliamento (Record Commis- 
sion), II, 7-12, 430-40. 

*H. G. Richardson and G. Sayles, Rotuli Parliamentorum Anglie hactenus inediti, 
1279-1373 (Camden Society, 3d Ser., Vol. LI; London, 1935), pp. 99-179. 

®° There is an article on Agarde in the Dictionary of National Biography. The manu- 
script, EL 35/C/36, is a paper codex, 814” by 1114”, bound in brown calf, stamped on 
both covers in gold, “Parliamenta-Adiudicata,” and “Dieu. M. A’garde,” under a horn. 
It later belonged to William Agarde and to the Ashridge Library. 

‘There is nothing unusual, excepting that on fols. 49’-52’, under the heading, “In 
uno recordo continentur placita coram domino rege in parliamento suo de annis 21, 
22, 23 Edwardi primi,” there is a series of documents from a roll of six membranes com- 
prising cases of the years 21, 22, 23, and 33 Edward I. 
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law cases of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries,’ the volume con- 
tains a much fuller abridgment of the petitions of 1327° than the 
versions published in the Rotuli Parliamentorum and by Richard- 
son and Sayles. 

At the end of this series, Agarde wrote that the original record 
was not in the Treasury, but in the custody of the Clerk of the Pipe 
at the Exchequer, where he used it.’ It seems likely that the same 
record was used for the abridgment that belonged to Cotton; at any 
rate, the two versions are not dependent on each other, but on a com- 
mon original. 

A word about petitions in general, and about these petitions in 
particular, is in order here.’ When, for one reason or another, a liti- 
gant could not get justice done in the ordinary courts of law, when 
someone desired a favor of the king, and when an individual, a 
corporation, or a group had grievances to air or suggestions to make 
about the government, they petitioned the king in Parliament. The 
written private petitions were accepted by appointed receivers, who 
passed them on to panels of auditors or triers. The less difficult peti- 
tions were usually answered then and there, but more complicated 
matters were referred to the king in Council,’ and possibly to the 
whole Parliament. Some of the petitions were copied onto rolls, but 
many were merely filed. We are likely to think of Parliament as 
primarily a legislative, tax-levying, and administrative body, rather 
than as a court, but, if the comparative volume of extant documents 


5 The law cases begin in the middle of the book, with a new foliation. They are Coram 
Rege cases from Edward I to Henry V, compiled “diligencia et industria Arthuri Agard 
generosi deputati Walteri Cope militis unius camerariorum in recepta scaccarii.” How- 
ever, the series breaks on fol. 9, where Agarde states that a new scrutiny of the rolls 
has enabled him to supplement his earlier abridgments with additional cases, to be 
called Omissa. 

* On fols. 56°-61" of the MS. 

7 Fol. 61°: “Memorandum quod hoc recordum est in custodia clerici pipe in scaccario 
etnon in thesauro domini regis et ibidem abbreviatum per me Arthurum Agarde. 1612.” 

® What follows is based on the introduction to Richardson and Sayles, op. cit., pp. 
vii-xxxviii, and their other works mentioned there, and on T. F. T. Plucknett, “Par- 
liament,” in The English Government at Work, 1327-36, ed. J. F. Willard and W. A. 
Morris (Cambridge, 1940), I, 82-128. The classic treatment of petitions is that by F. W. 
Maitland, in his masterful introduction to Memoranda de Parliamento, 1305 (Rolls 
Ser.; London, 1893), pp. ix—xciii. 

® The petitions printed below were originally on a roll that was probably made for 
the Council. 
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from the various fields of parliamentary activity is any criterion, 
the receiving and trying of petitions was an extremely important 
part of parliamentary business in the fourteenth century. Moreover, 
these petitions are a valuable source, not only for the organization 
and development of Parliament itself, but for the legal, social, and 
even the political history of the period they represent. Thus, the 
small collection of petitions printed below gives us a glimpse of the 
operation of Parliament and its relation to the other courts.” They 
illustrate the troubled history of the reign of Edward II,” particu- 
larly the lawless activities of the younger Despenser,” though he was 
not the only man whose disseisins caused complaint.” The Badles- 
mere petition, now published in a fuller form, provides a guide to 
Bartholomew’s feudal relationships with other principal figures of 
the day, and may serve to illuminate his complicated alliances.” 
There are matters of interest to the economic historian.” Finally, 
the petitions as a whole show the workings of the government during 
a royal minority and immediately after a revolution. 

The text is designed to serve as a supplement to the abridgment 
printed by Richardson and Sayles.” Twenty-eight petitions occur 
in both versions. Five of these are printed below, because Agarde’s 
text supplements the other in these cases, and one is included to 
permit a comparison of the two abridgments and the original peti- 
tion, which is printed by Richardson and Sayles.” The remaining 
twenty-two are omitted here, but their position is indicated in the 
notes. As Agarde’s manuscript is not a copy, but an abstract of the 
original, minor grammatical corrections are not noted unless they 
affect the meaning. No effort has been made to produce a text that 
is either stylistically elegant or grammatically pure. 

1 See below, Petitions 43 and 45. Barnaby C. KEENEY 

" See below, Petitions 7, 36, 39, 47, 51. 

1 See below, Petitions 2, 3, 8, 33. 

8 See below, Petitions 9, 11-30. 

4 See below, Petition 1. 

15 See below, Petitions 34, 40, 41, 42, 48, 49, 52, 53. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 141-79. Their reconstruction of the position of the petitions on the 
original roll (ibid., p. 104) may be corrected as to detail by Agarde’s notes. Thus, the 
petition numbered 55 in their edition was on fol. 7 and not on fol. 8, unless Agarde 
erred. The blank fol. 6 contained the petitions numbered 24-31, below. 


See below, Petitions 1, 2, 10, 41, and 48, for additions, and, for further comparison, 
Petition 38. 
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Peticiones in parliamento apud Westmonasterium tento 
anno primo regis Edwardi tercii a conquestu 


1. Badelesmere™ 


Ad peticionem Margarete que fuit uxor Bartholomei de Badelesmere 
ostendentis regi quod cum ipsa coniunctim feoffata fuisset cum prefato 
Bartholomeo de terris et tenementis subscriptis, videlicet de maneriis de 
Bourne et Laghton de dono regis, manerio de Drayton de dono Iohannis 
Pichard, maneriis de Westedon et Hoghinton” de dono Iohannis Maufe, 
Sussex’, manerio de Hameldon et advocacione ecclesie eiusdem et una 
carucata terre in Tyrefeld in comitatu Buck’, manerio de Soningdon, 
Bedford’, de dono Gilberti de Clare comitis Gloucestrie, manerio de 
Merdale” de dono Iohannis de Sandale episcopi Wintoniensis, manerio” 
de Bokeland de dono Ricardi de Bokeland, manerio de Plessetis de dono 
Ricardi de Clare, advocacione ecclesie de Northmims de dono Iohannis 
Sandale, Hertford’, manerio de Thaksted de dono dicti Ricardi comitis, 
maneriis de Stanbrig Magna et Parva cum advocacione ecclesie de Stan- 
brig Parva de dono Hamonis de Sutton, manerio de Fenbrigge de dono 
comitis Ultonie, manerio de Latthele de dono Hugonis le Despenser 
iunioris, manerio de Hornedon de dono Willelmi de Deen, Essex’, mane- 
rio de Bradefeld de dono Iohannis de Bradefeld, manerio de Barwe et 
advocacione ecclesie eiusdem de dono Hugonis le Despenser iunioris, 
Suffolk’, maneriis de Sturte et Castlecoumbe et advocacione ecclesie de 
Castlecoumbe de dono Willelmi de Montfort, manerio de Heghtred- 
bury de dono dicti comitis Gloucestrie et Willelmi de Monteforti in 
parte, manerio de Colerum et advocacione ecclesie eiusdem de [dono] 
dicti Willelmi de Mountefort, uno mesuagio et una carucata terre in 
Orcheston [de dono] Hugonis d’Audele et uxoris eius, una carucata terre 
in Hurdecote de dono Willelmi de Mounteford, medietate manerii de 
Knouke in comitatu Wilt’ una cum advocacione ecclesie de dono dic- 
torum Hugonis et uxoris sue, manerio de Ydeshale in comitatu Salop’ 
una cum advocacione ecclesie eiusdem de dono dicti Willelmi de Mount- 
forti, manerio de Milton de dono Roberti de Watervill, maneriis de 
Paston et Eketon de dono Iohannis Russel una cum advocacione ecclesie 
de Eketon, Northampton’, manerio de Westgrenwich de dono Iohannis 
18 This corresponds to the first petition in Richardson and Sayles, op. cit. (hereinafter 
referred to as RS), p. 141. The list of fiefs is much more complete in Agarde’s version. 
* RS reads “Leghynton,” but this MS has “Hoghinton.” Westedon (Westdean) is 
almost on the border of Hoghinton (Hockington) Hundred, Sussex. See The Place 
Names of Sussex, ed. for English Place Name Society by A. Mawer, F. M. Stenton, and 
J. E. B. Gover (2 vols.; Cambridge, 1929-30), pp. 419, 424, and map. 
*® Undoubtedly Mardale, Westmorland. 
21 MS reads “maneriis.” 
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episcopi Bathoniensis et Wellensis, manerio de Chedham et de Bukyng- 
fold cum advocacione capellarum manerii de Bukingfold de dono regis, 
87 acris terri, 2 acris dimidio bosci, 15 denariis” redditus cum pertinenciis 
in Sheldwyke, 6 mesuagiis, 2 toftis, 110 acris terre dimidio, et 2 acris bosci, 
13 solidis, 6 denariis redditus in Sellinge et advocacionibus ecclesie et 
capelle eiusdem ville de dono Iohannis de Sellinge, 33 acris terre, 38 prati, 
et g solidis, 8 denariis redditus in Westgrenwich de dono Iohannis Ba- 
thoniensis et Wellensis episcopi, uno mesuagio, 150 acris terre, 18 acris 
bosci, 40 solidis redditus, et redditu 6 quarteriorum ordei, 26 gallinis, 
120 ovis in Thurley, Ospring et Westwell de dono Walteri de Boston et 
Sarre uxoris eius, maneriis de Tong, Kingesdone et Sibeton una cum 
advocacionibus ecclesiarum eorundem et ecclesie de Veteri Romeney, 
Kant’ de dono Thome filii Bernardi, de quibus terris dominus rex per mi- 
nistros suos ipsam amovit, et cartas, fines et munimenta ceperunt,” etc., 
quas petit sibi restitui una cum exitibus medio tempore perceptis. Re- 
sponsum. Habeat breve in cancellaria thesaurario et baronibus de scac- 
cario quod ipsi assignent aliquem sufficientem ad scrutinium faciendum 
in Turri London’ de cartis, finibus et munimentis ibidem existentibus, 
et omnes cartas, fines et munimenta que ibi reperiri contigerit dictam 
Margaretam sic tangencia, liberari faciant prefate Margarete, et habita 
inde liberacione prefata, Margareta veniat in cancellariam et ea ostendat 
ibidem, et fiat ei ibidem iusticia, et si forte huiusmodi carte et muni- 
menta non inveniantur, tunc inquiratur de statu quem prefata Margareta 
clamat in tenementis petitis, et iuxta inquisiciones cum inde facte fuerint 
et retornate, fiat ei ibidem iusticia. 


2. lohannes de Bohun, comes Herefford’ et Essex” 


queritur quod Hugo le Despenser iunior ob cupiditatem habendi terram 
et castrum de Bluet® in Wallia que fuere Lewellini quondam principis 
Wallie, que rex Edwardus pater domini regis nunc per cartam suam 
Humfrido de Bohun patri suo [dedit], ipsam cartam suam dilaceravit, 
quam cartam dictus Johannes petit quod innovetur. Responsum. Fiat 
scrutinium, et si inveniatur, innovetur per rotulum. 


* MS reads, “ixv d.” 

** The reading in RS is probably closer to the original roll: “Rex ...ministros suos 
capi... precepit.” 

**MS reads “Gloucestrie” instead of “Essex’.” This petition corresponds to RS 33, to 
which it adds a little detail. It was on fol. 3 of the original. It is preceded by entries 
corresponding to RS 2, 4, 10 (on fol. 1 of the roll), 16, 18, 20, 22, 31, 32 (fol. 3), and fol- 
lowed by RS 37 (fol. 3). Agarde described the entry that corresponds to RS 20 as “verba- 
tim.” There are slight differences in wording and spelling between the two versions, but 
nothing that affects the meaning. 

* In MS, “que rex Edwardus” was written but deleted. 
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3. Iohannes de Roos” 


petit restitui ad terras suas et catalla sua que Hugo le Despenser iunior 
et Robertus de Baldok seisiverunt in manum domini regis dum ipse 
Iohannes fuit in comitiva fratris sui in servicio regis in Aquitania 
absque aliqua causa assignata. Responsum. Fiat ei restitucio. 


4. Tenentes maneriorum de Sevenhampton, Stracton et Heyworth 
[Wilts’]” 

querentes se taxari ut homines de antiquo dominico regis, cum non sint. 
Responsum. Mittatur hec peticio thesaurario et baronibus de scaccario 
per breve de cancellaria et mandetur eisdem quod si eis constare poterit 
quod dicta maneria non sunt de antiquo dominico domini regis, tunc 
tenentes dictorum maneriorum quietos esse faciant de tallagio ab ipsis 
exacto, non obstante quod ipsi tenentes aliquando taxati fuerunt cum 
hominibus de antiquo dominico. 


5. Petrus de Bradefeld® 


marescallus hospicii regis queritur contra abbatem Sancti Edmundi quod 
dictus abbas se intrusit super plurima que ad officium suum spectant 
infra villam de Burye in derogacionem corone regie, pretextu libertatis 
cartarum suarum, cui respondetur quod inquiratur inde per idoneos, 
etc., et retornetur in cancellariam, etc. 


6. Henricus comes Lancastrie et Leicestrie 


queritur quod cum preceptum fuit cancellario quod deliberare faceret 
dicto comiti brevia de diem clausit extremum post mortem Thome nuper 
comitis Lancastrie fratris sui per que debeat inquiri de omnibus terris 
unde dictus Thomas obiit seisitus et de vero valore eorundem, etc., que 
brevia deliberata fuerunt per ipsum comitem escaetoribus et subescaeto- 
ribus, qui in extentis suis nullam fecerunt mencionem de feodis militum 
nec de advocacionibus ecclesiarum, unde petit remedium. Responsum. 
Habeat brevia de liberacione tam feodorum et advocacionum quam ma- 
neriorum, terrarum et tenementorum. 


7. Homines comitatus Lancastrie 
perdonantur plurima debita sua super forisfacta comperta coram Her- 


* Followed by versions of RS 40 and 41. Agarde noted after the Sutton petition (RS 
40), “Similiter petunt pro manerio de Bradefeld in comitatu Berk’, ro. 4, cum consimili 
responso.” 

7 Fol. 3. Followed by an entry corresponding to RS 45 (fol. 4). 

8 Fol. 4. Followed by entries corresponding to RS 48, 50, and 6g. The one correspond- 
ing to RS 48 was on fol. 4, and the copy is described as “verbatim.” It agrees with the 
other version, except for spelling. The same thing is true of the “Querela” (RS 69), 
which is probably in its proper place here. 
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vico de Staunton et aliis iusticiariis ac etiam debita de viridi cera emer- 
gencia de scaccario, in eo quod queruntur quod sustinuerunt quam 
plurimas spoliaciones depredaciones et devastaciones per ignem tam per 
Scotos quam per homines comitatus Cestrie qui venerunt in consortio 
domini Oliveri de Ingham tempore regis Edwardi patris regis. 


8. Iohannes Pippard” 


monstrat quod cum diu seisitus fuit de manerio de Haselegh in comitatu 
Oxon’ per finem levatum inde per Gilbertum de Bosco quousque dis- 
seisitus inde nuper per Radulfum Pippard et Hugonem le Despenser 
seniorem, qui Hugo tenuit tota vita sua et quod post mortem suam seisi- 
tum fuit in manum domini regis, unde petit remedium. Responsum. 
Assignentur per brevia e cancellaria ad inquirendum, etc., et ad scruti- 
nium faciendum inter cartas et evidencias dicti Hugonis, si aliquid repe- 
riri poterit quod impedit ius dicti Iohannis. 


g. Iohannes filius Willelmi de Swinflet” 


monstrat quod Willelmus pater suus et omnes antecessores sui fuerunt 
seisiti de 30 acris more et turbarie in Redenesse quousque Henricus de 
Lacy quondam comes Lincolnie dictum Willelmum inde disseisivit, et 
quod dicte terre dicti Henrici devenerunt ad manum regis Edwardi patris 
regis nunc, cui Alesia filia et heres dicti Henrici totum ius suum inde 
relaxavit. Responsum. Assignentur certe persone in cancellaria ad inqui- 
rendum in presencia custodis tenementorum infrascriptorum de statu 
quem dictus Willelmus habuit in eisdem tenementis et qualiter et quo 
tempore dicta tenementa ad manum Henrici de Lacy devenerunt, et 
similiter qualiter eadem tenementa ad manus regis devenerunt, et de om- 
nibus aliis circumstanciis negocium illud necessario contingentibus. Et 
returnetur inquisicio inde in cancellariam et monstretur domino regi. 


10. Ade de Preston vacat hic™ 


petenti pro 40 acris in Preston. Rotulo 3, non pertinet huic loco, tamen 
quere. 


11. lohannes de Bekingham __vacat 


pro 20 acris more in villa de Rednes in iure Iohanne uxoris sue. Rotulo 5. 
Sequitur in rotulo 7. Cui responsum est ut aliis sequentibus. 


12. Roberti de Haldenby 


pro 100 acris more et turbarie ibidem per ipsum comitem in forma pre- 
dicta occupatis. 


” Fol. 5. 

* Fol. 6. Swinfleet, Reedness, Oussfleet, Inglemoor, and Hounk are all in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Another petition that belongs in this series will be found in Rot. 
Parl., 11, 407, No. 161. 

* Obviously out of place, this petition probably corresponds to RS 34, which was 
on fol. 3. 
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13. Ada de Haukesgarth, Agnes uxor eius 

conquerentes dictam Agnetam disseisitam de 40 acris more et turbarie 
ibidem, etc. 

14. Emma de Eyvil de Rednesse 

conqueritur se disseisitam fuisse de 30 acris more et turbarie ibidem. 


15. Robertus Aunger 
conqueritur se disseisitum de 60 acris more et turbarie ibidem, etc. 


16. Illardus de Usseflet 

conqueritur Willelmum patrem suum disseisitum de 80 acris more et 
turbarie in Usseflet, etc. 

17. Willelmus Belasis 

conqueritur Willelmum patrem suum disseisitum de 30 acris more et 
turbarie in Rednesse, etc. 

18. Robertus de Usseflet 


conqueritur ipsum disseisitum de 60 acris more et turbarie in Usseflet, etc. 


19. Hugo de Selby de Everwik 
conqueritur se disseisitum de 100 acris more et turbarie in Redenes, etc. 


20. Iacobus Aunger de Redenesse 

conqueritur Walterum patrem suum disseisitum de 40 acris more et tur- 
barie ibidem, etc. 

21. Prior de Watton 


conqueritur se disseisitum de go acris more et turbarie ibidem, etc. 


22. Ricardus de Drax de Swinflet 


conqueritur se disseisitum de 10 acris ibidem, etc., ac lohannem Alko- 
kesson de Swinflet avunculum suum disseisitum de 10 acris ibidem, etc. 
23. Iohannes filius Ade de Rednesse 

conqueritur patrem suum disseisitum. de 40 acris, etc., in Rednesse. 

24. Henricus Calfhird” 

conqueritur Warinum patrem suum disseisitum de 10 acris in Honk. 


25. Cecilia Gaterest 
de Swinflet conqueritur se disseisitam de go acris ibidem. 
* Fol. 6. 
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26. Prior de Elsham*™ 


conqueritur Robertum predecessorem suum disseisitum de 60 acris in 
Rednesse. 


27. Iohannes de Usseflet 
conqueritur Willelmum patrem suum disseisitum de 80 acris in Usseflet. 


28. Robertus Gaterest de Swinflet 
conqueritur se disseisitum de 12 acris in Redenesse. 


29. Cecilia Gaterest 
conqueritur se disseisitam de 20 acris more in Inklemore, etc. 


30. Iohannes filius Thome de Barneby™ 
conqueritur dictum patrem suum disseisitum de 8 perticis more ibidem. 


31. Henricus Dive Oxon’ 


monstrat se fuisse disseisitum de tertia parte manerii de Dadington per 
Hugonem le Despenser comitem Wintoniensis, que per forisfacturam 
dicti Hugonis est in manu regis. Responsum est ut prius in pagina pre- 
cedenti Iohanni Pipard.* 


32. Homines de Exeswell = [Devon’]” 


existentes tenentes de honore Bononie queruntur de pluribus excessibus, 
gravaminibus et usurpacionibus per abbatem de Bury Sancti Edmundi 
illis illatis pretextu libertatum suarum de Bury, per duas peticiones. 
Responsum. Quoad primam peticionem, habeant breve in cancellaria 
de prohibicione super purpresturis et districcionibus factis per quod 
precipiatur prefato abbati et ballivis suis de Mildenhale quod nichil 
faciant in preiudicium regis seu tenencium suorum predictorum, et ulte- 
rius fiat processus si necesse fuerit. Quoad secundam peticionem, assig- 
nentur certe persone in cancellaria ad inquirendum super usurpacionem 
et mortificacionem tenencium infra scriptorum, et de omnibus aliis 
circumstanciis idem negocium necessario contingentibus, et retornata 
inquisicione inde in cancellariam, fiat iusticia pro rege. Et quoad deten- 
cionem averiorum, habeant breve in cancellaria de deliberacione inde 
habenda. 

* Kither Ailesham or Ellesham, Lincolnshire. 

* Fol. 6. 

® See above, Petition 8. Petition 31 is followed by an entry that corresponds to RS 52. 


No. 31 was on fol. 6, and the next entry was on fol. 7. 
* Fol. 7. Followed by an entry corresponding to RS 55 (fol. 7). 
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33. Andreas de St. Pier” 


queritur quod Hugo le Despenser, cum esset iusticiarius foreste citra 
Trentam, minus iuste et absque waranto, colore ballivie sue, boscum 
ipsius Andree in forestam cepit contra formam carte de foresta, qui bos- 
cus numquam fuit de dominico domini regis, set est pertinens ad ma- 
nerium de Radeclive in comitatu Buck’, quod est ipsius Andree, et 
eundem boscum in manum regis seisivit et adhuc in manu regis existat, 
unde petit remedium. Responsum. Habeat breve in cancellaria iusticia- 
riis de foresta formatum in suo casu. 


34. Prior [et canones] de Chirbury Montgomeri™ 


queruntur quod cum ipsi a tempore quo non extabat memoria habere 
solebant communam pasture in omnibus pasturis de Montgomery tem- 
poribus regum predecessorum regis pro 100 equabus cum sequela sua, 
200 vaccis cum sequela sua, cum omnibus bovibus de carucis suis ac cum 
omnibus ovibus et porcis suis propriis et de Sned,” et postea per concor- 
diam inter dominum regem et ipsos priorem et canonicos, ipsi prior et 
canonici remiserunt dicto domino regi dictam communam usque ad me- 
dietatem dictorum averiorum et catallorum, pro qua dominus rex per 
cartam suam confirmavit eis dictam medietatem pro catallis predictis in 
Chirbury et Sned, tenendam imperpetuum, de qua quondam communa, 
ballivi de Montgomery ipsos nuper et modo impediunt, unde petunt 
remedium. Responsum. Videatur carta in cancellaria et habeant breve 
gardiano honoris de Montgomery, quod permittant ipsos priorem et 
canonicos frui beneficio carte sue et si alia causa quod non debent certi- 
ficetur® cancellario, etc. 


35. Homines Westmonasterii* 


queruntur contra servientes regis et regine, quod ubi solebant per libera- 
cionem marescalli et alios officiarios recipere in domos suas illos qui sunt 
ex curia regia cum duobus equis et duobus garcionibus tantum, nunc 
intrant servientes regis et regine in domos suas cum 6 equis vel 7 contra 
voluntatem possidentium, muros frangentes et eorum fenestras, ita quod 
nullum proficuum inde sibi facere possunt neque illis uti ut domini 
earundem, et quod capiunt quicquid in domibus suis invenerint ad libi- 
tum suum absque licencia eorum vel aliquid inde reddendo, ad eorum 
depauperacionem, et petunt inde remedium, ex quo dicta villa est neque 
cite, burgus, neque marche, et tamen clericus mercati exigit ab eis sem- 
per cum venerit esse immunem pro se“ et pro servientibus et equis suis, 
nihil proinde solvendo, unde petunt remedium. Responsum. Eyent brief 
*'Fol, 7. 8 Fol. 8. 8° MS reads, “Seed.” 


“ MS is obscure but, after consultation, this reading has been confirmed. 
“ Fol. 8, * MS reads, “immunes pro seipsis.” 
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as seneschaux et marescal, qils ne chargent la dite ville autrement ge ele 
doit et soloit estre charge. 


36. Homines de Carlislo | Comberland’ 


queruntur quod cum ipsi non sunt in civitate ultra 120 astra, id est domus 
vel familie, qui propter defensionem dicte civitatis contra insultus varios 
Scotorum coguntur excubias facere qualibet tercia nocte, quod placeat 
domino regi remittere eis firmam suam pro 6 annis in eorum relevamen- 
tum. Responsum. Ayent perdon de un an de la grace le roy. 


37. Henricus comes Lancastrie Linc’ _Suff® 


petit quod cum advocacio ecclesie de Stapleford in comitatu Linc’ per- 
tinebat Thome comiti Lancastrie, quam dominus rex Edwardus pater 
regis dedit Rogero Beler in escambio pro advocacione ecclesie de Wi- 
kambrok in comitatu Suff’, qui Rogerus dedit dictam ecclesiam de Staple- 
forde, assensu episcopi Lincolniensis et appropriavit capelle de Kirkeby, 
que appropriatio irrita non potest fieri,“ quod placeat domino regi sibi 
conferre advocacionem dicte ecclesie de Wikhambrok. Responsum. Soit 
fait. 


38. lohannes Corbet et Henry la Pomeray © Cornub”® 


heredes Rogeri de Vautort petunt restitui ad castellum de Tremington 
et ad villas de Esse, Sutton, Tamerton, Makerton, Kalstok, una cum advo- 
cacionibus ecclesiarum earundem, eo quod Ricardus nuper rex Alemanie 
et comes Cornubie obiit sine herede de se, etc. Responsum. Quod iusti- 
ciarius de banco regis et socii sui audiant et terminent ita quod iudicium 
finale inde non reddant rege inconsulto. 

Querantur abbreviaciones mee inde facte prius inter placita coram do- 
mino rege, et plenius invenietur, nam primum placitum incepit tempore 
regis Edwardi primi.“ 


39. Homines de Gernemuth* 


petunt quod cum ipsis preceptum fuit per dominum regem patrem regis 
anno vicesimo regni sui equippare diversas naves suas ad mare pro defen- 
sione piscatorum Anglie qui per alienigenas fuerunt depredati, et pro 
meliori statu navium suarum receperunt quosdam denarios e scaccario 


® Fol. 9. No. 37 is followed by an entry that corresponds to RS 58. 

* See Rot. Parl., Il, 6. 

© Fol. g. No. 38 corresponds to RS 59. As Richardson and Sayles have published the 
original petition with the abstract, I have printed this entry to permit a comparison of 
the three versions. 

“© The reference is to a case Coram Rege, Easter, 33 Edward I. The volume of abridg- 
ments that Agarde refers to is in the Huntington Library (EL 34/C/4, fol. 103). 

“Fol. g. MS reads, “19.” 
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pro quibus obligati fuerunt, etc., quod tam dicte recogniciones sue illis 
reddantur quam etiam vadia sua per tempus quo interfuerant in servicio 
predicto. Responsum. Thesaurarius et barones se informent et si, etc., 
tunc reddant recogniciones ac etiam vadia, etc. 


40. Henricus de Ednestow  Nott’® 


clericus petit quod dominus rex det ei 10 quercus de maeremio capiendo 
extra haias de Birklaund et Bilhage in foresta, et quod licenciam habeat 
amovendi et plantandi extra forestam duas domus in Ednestowe, que 
sunt in foresta, absque impedimento iusticiariorum forestarum, virida- 
riorum seu aliorum ministrorum foreste. Responsum. Habeat 6 quercus 
de dono regis, et licenciam habeat removendi dictas duas domos iuxta 
peticionem suam. 


41. Burgenses Suthampton’ Suth”” 


petunt cartam suam renovari ac suppleri quod non implacitentur extra 
villam suam. Et quod rex concedat eis kaiagium in portu suo qui con- 
tinet omnes aquas inter La Hurst et Langeston. Responsum. Videatur 
carta in cancellaria iuxta peticionem suam et habeant kaiagium pro 
bono fine. Item petunt quod maior et burgenses possint levare denarios 
de quibusdam mercandizis iuxta commissionem eis prius tempore patris 
regis concessam pro reparatione et salvacione ville sue. Responsum. Soit 
fait. 


42. Ravensrode Ebor™ 


Burgenses petunt in relevamentum portus sui quod rex concedat eis 
kaiagium. Responsum. Habeant per tres annos ex gratia regis. 


43. Thomas de Hakebech _ Linc’ 


queritur quod cum prosecutus fuisset peticionem suam in parliamento 
anno octavo regis Edwardi patris, etc., pro revocacione iudicii dati pro 
parte Ade” Hakebeche, tenentis medietatem duorum mesuagiorum, 
unius molendini, 220 acrarum terre, et 16 marcarum redditus, ac reddi- 
tus 6 coclearum argenti, 3 librarum cere, 3 librarum piperis, et 3 librarum 
cumini in Quaplado contra predictum Thomam petentem coram Wil- 
lelmo de Bereford et sociis suis iusticiariis in banco, anno septimo dicti 
domini regis patris, etc., per quod preceptum fuit quod venire faceret 
recordum coram rege ubi predictum iudicium adnullatum fuit, super 
quo predictus Thomas petiit breve de seisina quod predictus Willelmus 
admittere noluit per quod predictus Thomas protulit breve de cancella- 
8 Fol. 9. In MS, “19” is corrected to “g.” 


*° Fol. g. (In MS, “19” is corrected to “g.”) This entry corresponds to RS 61. 
% Fol. 10. 5. MS reads, “Adam.” 
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ria directum Galfrido le Escrop capitali iusticiario de banco regis quod 
ipse consideraret de iudicio predicto, qui pro eo quod quoddam nomen 
male inserebatur in dicto breve, noluit illi aliquid breve concedere, set 
dixit quod oporteret dicto Thome prosequi in parliamento, qui postea 
tradidit totum processum inde clerico appunctuato ad recipiendum bil- 
letta® et recorda anno nonodecimo Edwardi patris, ubi dictus processus 
remanet adhuc indiscussus, et ipse impeditus de iure suo. Responsum. 
Habeat breve iusticiario ubi pendet querela, et mandetur quod si iudi- 
cium revocetur, quod allocetur ei breve de execucione habenda. 


44. Simon de Swaneslond [Ebor’}* 


petit quod dominus rex pater, etc., concesserit sibi per cartam de esse im- 
munem a solucione omnium taxacionum tam infra civitates quam extra. 
Maior tamen et cives London’ ipsum ad voluntatem suam taxant tam 
pro bonis suis infra civitatem quam extra, quominus frui beneficio carte 
sue non valet. Responsum. Videtur consilio regis quod allocetur ei im- 
munitas taxacionum iuxta cartam suam que confirmetur in cancellaria 
per quam quittus sit, ac etiam habeat breve thesaurario et baronibus 
quod ipsi ipsum acquietent de omnibus denariorum summis ab ipso 
exactis post datum carte sue. 


45. London”™ 


Maior et cives querebantur prius anno duodecimo regis Edwardi patris, 
etc., contra marescallum hospicii regis quod ipse attachiat diversos cives 
London’ ad respondendum coram eo extra muros civitatis in placitis de 
debitis, convencionibus et transgressionibus et aliis placitis multomodis 
per vices, non allocantes libertates civitatis concessas per reges Anglie 
illis, ac eadem amerciamenta et fines coram eo factas levaverunt in preiu- 
dicium civitatis super quo dominus rex pater, etc., breve suum direxit de 
supersedendo donec, etc., quam peticionem prosecuti sunt, que per mul- 
tas occasiones recitatas dilacionem recepit, super quo petunt remedium. 
Responsum. Mittatur e cancellaria breve thesaurario et baronibus quod 
videant cartas civitatis et si inveniatur quod senescallus et marescallus 
non debeant tractare causas infra civitatem predictam, et quod denarii 
per ipsos levati, sicut in peticione continetur, sunt a predicto maiore et 
civibus detenti, quod tunc ipsos maiorem et cives inde exonerent. 

5? MS reads, “balletta.” 

% Fol. 10. Followed by entries corresponding to RS 62 and 63. 

% Fol. 10. The confusion in number in this petition doubtless is a result of the care- 
lessness either of Agarde or of the clerk who made the original roll. ‘The answer makes 


it clear that the original petition was directed against the seneschal as well as against 
the marshal—hence the reversion to the plural, beginning with “allocantes.” 
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46. Andreas de Serlits Ruth’™ 


queritur quod cum dimisisset proavus Simon Willelmo comiti Albermar- 
lie manerium suum de Stretton in comitatu Rutland’ tenendum ad totam 
vitam suam, ita quod post mortem dicti comitis, dictum manerium rever- 
teretur heredi dicti Simonis qui quidem Simon obiit herede suo infra 
etatem existente, per quod post mortem dicti comitis manerium predic- 
tum seisitum fuit in manum domini regis, et sic a tempore predicto in 
manu regis existit, unde petit remedium. Responsum. Ostendat in can- 
cellaria cartas et munimenta sua, et ibidem fiat iusticia. 


47. lohannes Hauxhard” 


monstrat quod cum Iohannes de Hadreshull concessisset Iohanni Haux- 
hard, Iuliane uxori eius et” prefato Iohanni filio Iohannis ad terminum 
vite sue manerium de Holme iuxta Sulbrok, et similiter alii feoffarunt 
predictum Iohannem filium Iohannis de diversis terris ibidem, dominus 
rex pater, etc., premissa cepit in manum suam eo quod dictus Iohannes 
adhesit Iohanni de Moubray, unde petit remedium. Responsum. Osten- 
dat in cancellaria hoc quod habet de feoffamento, et assignentur certe 
persone ad inquirendum in presencia custodis tenementorum, et retor- 
nata inquisicione in cancellariam, ostendatur domino regi. 


48. London” 


Ad peticionem fullonum et tinctorum London’ monstrantium quod cum 
enormiter depravati sint et multociens gravati per falsos operarios mi- 
nisterii sui, qui cum diversis probis hominibus convencionem faciunt ad 
fullandum pannos suos ad pedem, videlicet ulnam pro 3 denariis, ac 
postmodum eosdem pannos ad molendinum mittunt ad fullandum, 
ulnam videlicet pro 1 denario, in ipsorum hominum quorum panni pre- 
dicti sunt dampnum non modicum et decepcionem manifestam et ad 
maximum scandolum hominum ministerii predicti, unde petunt quod 
dicti malefactores castigentur et puniantur per ballivos qui libertatem 
habent custodiendi. Responsum est sic: mandetur maiori per breve quod 
talem custodiam poni faciat in ministerio predicto quam decet, et male- 
factores predictos castiget iuxta discrecionem suam. 


49. Abbas de Flaxle Glouc’”” 


supplicat quod cum dominus Henricus rex proavus regis nunc per car- 
tam suam concessisset quandam porcionem bosci in foresta de Dene in 


55 Fol. 11. For the subsequent history of the petition, see Rot. Parl., II, 13, No. 4. 

% Fol. 11. 

7 In MS “Iohanni” was written but deleted. 

8 Fol. 11. Agarde notes that this petition was copied “‘verbatim.” It corresponds to 
RS 65. 
5 Fol. 11. After “abbas,” supply “et conventus.” See No. 34, above. 
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recompensacionem duarum quercuum quas in eadem foresta qualibet 
septimana habere solebat predictus abbas, et quod possent decimam par- 
tem porcionis bosci predicti eis taliter concesse quolibet anno includere, 
etc., quod eadem claustura per quatuor annos duraret et post illos qua- 
tuor annos, aliam decimam partem includere possent, novem partibus 
eiusdem porcionis bosci extra clausturam remanentibus, quod placeat 
domino regi concedere prefato abbati quod talem porcionem suam bosci 
predicti una vice integre includere possit. Responsum. Assignentur certe 
persone in cancellaria ad inquirendum ad quod dampnum, etc., et retor- 
nata inde inquisicione in cancellariam, informetur rex inde. 


50. Iohannes de ‘Tachewell” 


Cum Matilda Galle de ipso tenuit unum mesuagium, quatuor tofta et 
quatuor bovatas terre in ‘Tachewell per servicium dimidii feudi unius 
militis, que obiit sine herede de se, per quod eadem tenementa dicto 
Iohanni escaeta esse deberent, que per preceptum Hugonis le Despenser 
seisita fuere in manum domini regis et adhuc existunt, unde petit reme- 
dium. Responsum. Assignentur certe persone ad inquirendum, etc., et 
retornata inquisicione, informetur rex. 


51. Gilbertus Talebot™ 


et Elizabeth uxor eius monstrant quod predictus Gilbertus fuit captus 
apud Purebright in comitatu Surr’ et in prisona detentus per Hugonem 
le Despenser le pere quousque feoffavit dominum regem de manerio de 
Swanescompe, et postea predictus Hugo procuravit et cepit de predicto 
rege per feoffamentum dicti domini regis, unde petunt remedium ex 
quo ipse Gilbertus hoc fecit per duriciam prisonamenti per ipsos qui 
usurparunt regalem potestatem super ipsos. Responsum. Quia dictum 
manerium assignatum est inter alias terras comiti Kanc’ prosequatur 
peticionem suam dicto comiti iuxta consuetudinem legis in tali casu. 


52. Cornubia”™ 


Homines dicti comitatus petunt quod cum per totam Angliam non capi- 
tur prisa vinorum nisi de go doliis unum dolium, ministri regis in dicto 
comitatu capiunt de 10 doliis unum dolium, ad grave dampnum homi- 
num predictorum, per quod mercatores vinorum se subtraxerunt et ibi- 
dem cum vinis suis applicare non curant pro timore prise predicte, quod 
remedium pro eis ordinetur. Responsum. Mandetur illis qui se intro- 
mittunt de huiusmodi prisis in Cornubia quod de vinis aliam prisam non 
capiant quam capi debet et in antiquo tempore solebat. Item queruntur 
quod lagena vini Vasconie venditur per totum comitatum pro 5 denariis 


© Fol. 11. Fol. 11. Cf. Rot. Parl., Il, 22, No. 27. 
* Fol. 11. Followed by an entry that corresponds to RS 68 (fol. 11). 
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vel 6 denariis, cum venditur apud London’ pro 4 denariis tantum, et inde 
petunt remedium. Responsum. Mandetur senescallo Cornubie per breve 
de cancellaria quod assisa super vendicionem vini apud London’ et alibi 
in Anglia ordinatum custodiri faciat. 


53. Robertus de Clifton § Nott” 


petit allocari pro dampnis que sustinet per trenchetas factas per terras 
suas et gurgites factas super terras suas predictas per diversionem rivi de 
Trent usque ad molendina domini regis” castelli de Nottingham’ a recto 
cursu suo. Responsum. Allocetur ei per thesaurarium et barones 35 libras 
pro dampnis que sustinuit ratione diversionis aque et gurgitum predic- 
torum pro tempore preterito in debitis que idem Robertus regi debet ad 
scaccarium de debitis suis propriis et antecessorum suorum. Et quoad 
assignacionem faciendum eidem Roberto de aliquo certo per annum pro 
dampnis que sustinet annuatim occasione diversionis aque et gurgitum 
predictorum, ponatur ista peticio coram rege. 


54. lohannes Prior 


civis London’ petit sibi allocari debitum 7 librarum, 5 solidorum, 7 dena- 
riorum, oboli, quarti, pro quibus dominus rex pater, etc., fuit obliga- 
tus ei per litteras patentes suas sigillatas sigillo suo de Coket. Responsum. 
Monstret in cancellaria quod habet pro debito et tunc habeat breve 
thesaurario et baronibus iuxta peticionem suam. 


8 Fol. 11. % Tn MS, “de” was written but deleted. 














Milton’s Supplicats 


g Ke RECENT publication by Professor Millican of Spenser’s ‘“‘sup- 
plicats” for the degrees of B.A. and M.A. at Cambridge’ suggested 
that those of Milton might probably also be still extant. The kind- 
ness and ready co-operation of the Registrary and the Librarian of 
the University of Cambridge, in response to my query, have brought 
them to light and made them available. It is the purpose of this note 
to present them, together with some explanation designed to shed 
light on the process by which Milton received his degrees. 

As Professor Millican explained, the supplicats were formal peti- 
tions, submitted by students in the spring of the year of their candi- 
dacy for degrees, requesting permission to “answer the question” 
taken out of Aristotle—a process unlike any step in our American 
system, though bearing a vague resemblance to our oral examina- 
tions for a degree. The application was usually made during the 
week preceding the Lent term, which began on January 13. Thus, 
Milton probably presented his supplicat for the B.A. about January 
10, 1629. His degree was granted on March 26, the day before the 
ending of the term.* The second supplicat, that for the master’s de- 
gree, was probably submitted about January 10, 1632; the degree 
was conferred on July 3.° 

Transcripts of the newly discovered documents (with transla- 
tions) follow:* 


1. Supplicat for the Degree of B.A. 
ad’ Collegio Christi 


Supplicat reverentiis vestris Joannes Milton, ut duodecim termini 
completi, in quibus lectiones ordinarias audiverit (licet non omnino 
secundum formam statuti) una cum omnibus oppositionibus, responsio- 


1C. Bowie Millican, “The Supplicats for Spenser’s Degrees,” Huntington Library 
Quarterly, II, 467-70. 

?David Masson, The Life ...of John Milton, I (1859), 183. 

5 Ibid., p. 224. 

* Abbreviations in the MSS are silently expanded. For the exact form the reader may 
consult the facsimiles. 

5T.e., approved. John Buck (see below, p. 354) calls this a “note of approbation” writ- 
ten by the Vice-Chancellor upon the supplicats of those candidates who have been 
accepted. 


[ 349 ] 
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nibus caeterisque exercitiis per statuta regia requisitis, sufficiant ei ad 


respondendum quaestioni. , 
P q Joannes Fenwick praelector deputatus’ 


[Approved. Christ’s College. John Milton prays your reverences that 
twelve complete terms, in which he has listened to the ordinary lectures 
(though perhaps not entirely according to the letter of the statute),’ to- 
gether with all oppositions, responses, and other exercises required by 
the royal statutes,* may suffice him to answer the question. John Fenwick, 
constituted lecturer. ] 


2. Supplicat for the Degree of M.A. 


Ad Collegio Christi. Supplicat Reverentijs vestris Johannes Milton 
vt novem termini completi post finalem eius determinationem in quibus 


6 John Fenwick was a Northumberland man who had been a sizar at Christ’s College, 
had received his B.A. in 1622 and his M.A. in 1625, and had been appointed fellow in 
1628. He was to become rector of Chignal St. James, Essex, in 1639, and of Corbridge, 
Northumberland, in 1665, and to die and be buried in Corbridge in the year of Milton’s 
death, 1674. (See John and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, Pt. I, Vol. II [1922], 
P- 132.) 

7 According to George Peacock (Observations on the Statutes of the University of 
Cambridge [{London, 1841], p. 9), “the qualifying clause, Licet non omnino secundum 
formam statuti, was sometimes introduced into graces for degrees, before the reign of 
Elizabeth, when some remission of form had been granted by dispensation or otherwise, 
as was usual in those days, (Statuta Antiqua in ordinem non redacta, page 108:) it was 
introduced occasionally into supplicats soon after the granting of the Elizabethan stat- 
utes, to satisfy the scruples of the petitioner or of the members of the caput when some 
unimportant form prescribed by the statutes had not been observed. In later times it 
has continued to be introduced, when no ordinary lectures have been heard ...no re- 
sponsions or oppositions have been made, and when no one condition of the royal 
statutes has been complied with, though the qualifying clause is applied to the ordinary 
lectures only. The same observation may be applied to nearly every supplicat which 
is presented to the senate: they are essentially false, in the sense which the words, in 
which they are expressed when these forms were first drawn up, were intended to bear.” 

8 Peacock (ibid., pp. 8 ff.) explains these other exercises: ““After the completion of 
their studies in logic, they were created general sophisters by the authorities of their 
colleges, an appointment which authorized them to partake in the disputations in the 
public schools, including an attendance upon the determiners, or incepting bachelors 
of arts, whilst standing in quadragesima. When they had completed their quadrien- 
nium, and had kept two responsions and two opponencies under the regency of a mas- 
ter of arts, and also similar exercises in suo grege, by way of practice and preparation, 
they were presented, after being examined and approved in their own colleges, as 
candidates for admission ad respondendum quaestioni. Such candidates were called 
quaestionists, and on the Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, of the week 
preceding Ash Wednesday, or at some earlier period in the same term, they were exam- 
ined in the philosophy schools by the proctors, posers (subsequently called moderators), 
and other regent masters of arts. Those who were approved in this examination, were 
presented, with a proper supplicat from the authorities of their colleges, to the vice- 
chancellor and senate; and if the prayer of the petitioner was granted, he was admitted 
by the vice-chancellor ad respondendum quaestioni.” 
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lectiones ordinarias audive[rit]’ (licet non omnino secundum formam 
statuti v[na] cum omnibus oppositionibus, responsionibus, disputationi- 
bus,” declamatio[nibus,] caeterisque exercitijs per statuta Regia requi- 
sit[is,] sufficiant ei ad incipiendum in artibus. 

Jo: Forster Praelector [deputatus]" 


[Approved. Christ’s College. John Milton prays your reverences that 
nine complete terms after his final determination,” in which he has 
listened to the ordinary lectures (though perhaps not entirely accord- 
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Milton’s Supplicat for the Bachelor’s Degree, 1629 


ing to the letter of the statute), together with all oppositions, responses, 
disputations, declamations, and other exercises required by the royal 
statutes, may suffice him to commence in arts. John Forster, constituted 
lecturer.] 


An interesting feature of these documents, as will be seen from 
the facsimiles, is the handwriting. The body of each supplicat is 


* Brackets in this paragraph indicate letters cut off in either the original MS or the 
photograph. 

This word has been added over a caret. 

4 John Forster was a Durham man who had matriculated as a pensioner at St. John’s 
College in 1619, had migrated to Christ’s, and received the B.A. in 1623 and the M.A. 
in 1626. He had been appointed fellow of Christ’s in 1626. He was ordained deacon and 
priest in Norwich in 1627. He died in 1640. 

* T.e., completion of the requirements for the B.A. 
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written in a different hand from the signature; and each is in a differ- 
ent hand from the other. Moreover, from the fragments of the 
neighboring entries visible in the photographs, it is evident that 
each differs from the ones immediately preceding and following. 
Only the signature is in the hand of the lecturer, the body being 
written by someone else. In this respect Milton’s supplicats differ 
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Milton’s Supplicat for the Master’s Degree, 1632 





from Spenser’s, in the first of which, at least, the writing of the body 
seems identical with that of the signature. Professor Millican in- 
forms me that a number of those before and after Spenser’s petition 
for the B.A. all seem to be in the hand of Richard Osborne. 

It appears probable that Milton’s supplicat for the B.A. is in his 
own handwriting. Being a purely routine form, which had to be 
copied from a formula before being signed by the lecturer, it could 
very easily, like many of the modern undergraduate’s formal papers, 
have been written out by the student himself. A comparison with 
Milton’s signatures of the period in the Graduation Book of the 
University of Cambridge (also given here in facsimile) makes it dif- 
ficult to resist the impression that the same person wrote both these 
specimens. If this supposition is justified, we may add one more item 
to the growing list of autographs from Milton’s pen. 
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Since the process of being examined in responsions for these de- 
grees is so different from our American practice, a detailed de- 
scription of it by a contemporary writer may be welcome. A highly 
interesting account, mentioned by Professor Millican, is given by 
John Buck, for many years bedel (or beadle) of the University, in a 
manuscript book dated 1665, some thirty years after Milton’s receiv- 
ing the second degree. Since Buck’s term of office extended through- 


SPECIMEN OF MILTON'S HANDWRITING AT VARIOUS DATES 
From 1628 to 1637. 





Signature, as B. A., in the Graduation Book at Cambridge: Jan: 1628-9. 


Frannes Nilten 


Milton’s Signature in the Cambridge Graduation Book (from Masson’s 
Life of Milton, I [1859], facing p. 780) 


out the whole period of Milton’s attendance at the University as well 
as long afterward, it is virtually a first-hand report of Milton’s own 
experience in coming up for his two degrees. I venture to transcribe 
this account here at some length; and, in order to emphasize its close 
connection with Milton himself, I have added Milton’s name, in 
brackets, after every mention of the group of students in which he 
was presumably included in the years of his appearance. Thus, we 
have what is virtually a new section of his biography, based, to be 
sure, on deduction, but surely reasonably authentic. 
J. MILTON FRENCH 


John Buck’s Account” 


Upon 12 Jan: being Pridie Termini,“ the Lady Margaret’s Professor 
doth make, or cause to be made, a Sermon ad Clerum at St. Mary’s at 
g of the Clock in the Morning. 

On Monday, Tuesday or Wednesday, either in the next or the next 
week save one after the said 12 day of Jan: the Quaestionists [Milton],” 

* From John Buck, “Collections of some material Things which doe concern both 


the Corporations,” dated 1665 (British Museum Add. MS 5843), printed in Peacock, 


Observations, App. B, pp. Ixv-lxxiii. All superior letters have been lowered. 
* The day before the term. 
*® Candidates ready to answer the Aristotelian “question.” 
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at the appointment of the V. C.” and Proctors,” do sit in the Regent 
House,” there to be examined by the Proctors, Posers,” & other Regents.” 

The Posers Feast was antiently kept upon the Thursday at Night the 
Examination or Posing was ended. Unto which Supper the Proctors 
did invite Mr. V. C. the Heads of Houses,” Drs. Professors, the Caput 
Senatus,” & all the University Officers. Upon the said Thursday there 
must be a Congregation called against 8 of the Clock next morning. 

Then the V. C. (after both Houses are called together) delivereth unto 
them, in a short speech, the cause of that meeting, & then sitteth down 
in his chair, whilst the senr. Poser (the other standing by him) on the 
left hand of the V. C. maketh a speech; which being ended, the V. C. 
goeth to his seat, where the Posers do deliver to him a Bill, wherein are 
written the names of all those Quaestionists [Milton] which they have 
approved of. Then a Bedel® desireth those of the Caput Senatus to come 
unto the V. C. for the passing of Graces” for the said Quaestionists 
[Milton]. The V. C. readeth all the graces, some one of the Head holding 
the Posers Bill to stay those whose names are not in the said Bill. 

Mem. That the name of the College be set in the margin of every 
Grace, & that the said Grace be subscribed by the Master, or Head Lec- 
turer of the College, as is required Lib: Stat: Cap: 21. 

If these Graces do pass the Head, the V. C. writeth “Ad:” being a note 
of approbation upon every Grace. Then they are carried down by one 
of the Bedels, unto the Non-Regent” House, & are there read by the 
Senior Scrutator,” his Brother standing by him. 

After all of them are read, the Scrutators do go to every Non-Regent, 
to know his Pleasure concerning them; & if the greater part should 
approve of them all, then the Scrutators, looking towards the Regent 
House, the Senior saith, “Omnes placent:” But if any be disallowed & 

16 The Vice-Chancellor. 

“ Officers charged with discipline and with various functions connected with exami- 
nations and the conferment of degrees. 

8 The upper of two houses into which the senate of the University of Cambridge was 
formerly divided. 

1 Examiners. 

™ Masters of Arts ruling or presiding over disputations in the schools. 

* Le., the Regent House and the Non-Regent House. 

*” The ruling council of the university. 

* An officer whose duty it was to walk before dignitaries in procession. The more 
common spelling, beadle, is not used at Cambridge. 

* Originally a dispensation from statutable conditions required for the degree, the 
word later came to mean any decree of the governing body of the university or the per- 
mission which the candidate for a degree was required to obtain from his college or hall. 

* A nonregent is a Master of Arts whose regency has ceased. 

** An examiner or investigator, serving a purpose, for the Non-Regent House, similar 
to that discharged for the Regent House by the proctor. 

**“All are in favor.” The phrases in the next sentence may be translated: “they are 
not in favor,” and “the remainder are in favor.” 
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not liked, then the Senior Scrutator saith of A. B. C. D. &c. “Non placent;’ 
“Reliqui placent’’ 

Then a Bedel carrieth all the Graces that passed, unto the Proctors, to 
be by them propounded unto the Regents, as they were unto the Non- 
Regents by the Scrutators: which order is always observed. 

The Register is to write upon all Graces that are passed “Lect: & con- 
cess:” Jan: Ao. Domini “....”* Mem: that the Proctors do ask their 
Graces “Ad intrandum:” 

This Congregation is usually continued in Horam primam pomeri- 
dianam.” When the Houses are met, the Proctors, one of the Bedels & 
Register goe down to the Non-Regent House Door; & there the Proctors 
doe call for. those of every several College, who have paid their Fees, & 
their Graces passed [Milton]. The Register is to search his Book of Sub- 
scription” to see that none go in at the Proctors call, but such only as 
have subscribed [Milton]. As the Quaestionists [Milton], having their 
Hoods on, pass into the Non-Regent House, the Schole-Keeper deliver- 
eth to every one of them a printed copy of that Oath, which they are to 
take before their admission. When every one of 3 or 4 Colleges have 
received the Copies of their Oaths [Milton], a Bedle holding up his 
Staffe, goeth before the Senior Father,” his sons following him into the 
Regent House; whither all the Rest of the Fathers & Sons [Milton] do 
come in like manner. The Senr. Father first presenteth all his Sons (hold- 
ing 4 or 5 of their right Hands in his own) unto the V. C. then sitting in 
his chair, & to the rest of the University, in these words, “Domine Procan- 
cellarie, & tota Universitas, praesento hosce Juvenes, quos scio tam Doc- 
trina quam moribus idoneos esse ad respondendum Quaestioni: idque 
Tibi mea fide praesto totique Academiae: In the like manner all the 
rest of the Fathers do present [Milton] according to their Seniority. 

As the Quaestionists [Milton] are presented, they are directed to the 

* “Read and granted, January, 16—.” This entry is not found on Milton’s supplicats, 
either because the treatment of graces differed slightly from that of supplicats, or be- 
cause the rules were sometimes modified. 

*“To be entered” (on the records). 

* “Till one o’clock in the afternoon.” 

“The book in which every student subscribed to the rules and principles of the 
university. 

* The appointment of a student as “father” and of others as his “sons” reminds one 
at once of Milton’s sixth prolusion, in which he acted as “father” to ten “sons.” This 
work, which has been variously dated, may have been delivered by Milton as his share 
in the responsion for which the present supplicat was a petition—which would date it 
in the spring of 1629. To venture still further into precarious guesses, may the seventh 
prolusion have been his offering in the examination for the master’s degree in 1632? 

*“My Lord Vice-Chancellor, and all the University, I present these youths, whom 


I know to be fit in both doctrine and habits to reply to the question; and this I swear 
unto you and the whole University on my faith.” 
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lower part of the South Side of the Regent House by one of the Bedles, 
& there to stand whilst all the rest are presented. 

Then the Senr. Proctor, standing with the Junior on the left hand of 
the V. C. (sitting still in his chair) doth read the Oaths, which they are 
to take, the Register holding the Book to one of the said Quaestionists 
[Milton]; unto whom only all the Oath is read; & when that Quaestionist 
hath Kissed the Book, about 5 or six of the rest do lay their hands upon 
it, whilst the Proctor saith: “Idem Juramentum quod praestitit A.B. in 
Persona sua, praestabitis et vos [Milton] in vestris Personis; sicut vos 
Deus adjuvet & Sancta ejus Evangelia’™ 

When all [Milton] are thus sworn, the V. C. doth admit every one of 
them [Milton] kneeling before him on the foot Pace, and holding their 
hands between his own, saith, “In Dei Nomine, Amen. Authoritate nobis 
commissa admittimus Te [Milton] ad respondendum Quaestioni; in no- 
mine Patris, Filii, et Spiritus Sancti.” 

When every one [Milton] is thus admitted, he riseth up, and after he 
hath done his obeisance to Mr. V. C. he [Milton] passeth between the 
Proctors unto the upper ‘Table, & there kneeling down, giveth God 
Thanks in his [Milton] Private Prayers &c. When all [Milton] are ad- 
mitted, a Bedel goes down with them into the lower House, & there 
leaveth them. 

Then the V. C. if there be no after Business to be done, dissolveth the 
Congregation. 

Mem. That all the Quaestionists [Milton], between the time of their 
Admission, & Ash Wednesday, are to enter their Priorums:” the manner 
of that Exercise, in Brief is thus. 

One of the Bedels, having timely notice thereof from each Father, doth 
goe to the College about 8 or g of the clock in the Morning & cause the 
Butler to toll the Bell; which doth call all the Quaestionists [Milton] 
into the Hall; where the Bedle biddeth them to be in Readiness, with 
their Hoods on, to attend their Father to the Schools. When the Fellows 
come into the Hall, the Quaestionists [Milton] go out, & stand by the 
screen: then, after a little stay there, the junior Quaestionist goeth next 
unto the Bedle, & so all the rest [Milton] do goe in their Juniority, the 
Father cometh last after his eldest son; the Fellows, Fellow-Commoners, 
Bacrs. of Art, & the rest of the Students in that College, follow the Father 
into that School, in which he is to make his Speech. 

The Bedle being entered a little way into the said School, saith with 

“The same oath which A.B. swore in his own person you also will swear in your 
persons, so help you God and His Holy Gospel.” 

* “Tn the name of God, Amen. By authority committed to me I admit you to reply 


to the question; in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
*® Exercises based on Aristotle’s Prior Analytics. 
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57 
a loud voice, “Bona Nova Mater Academia, bona nova.” When he hath 
sct up the Father, & Placed his sons [Milton] before him, then he saith, 
“Honorande Pater, filiorum nomine, Gratias tibi agimus, liceat tibi 
sedere, cooperiri, & filios tuos [Milton] affari, prout tibi visum fuerit:’* 

When the Father hath ended his speech, he doth then ask every one 
of his sons [Milton] a Question, beginning with the senior.” The Quaes- 
tions are out of Aristotles Priorums (as the name of this Exercise seemeth 
to import) which Quaestions being answered unto, he commendeth his 
sons [Milton] in a line or two, & then cometh out of his Seat. The Bedle 
now goeth before him, & the sons [Milton] follow the Father in their 
Seniority, & all the company follow the Questionists [Milton] to the 
College. 

Mem. ‘That all the Quaestionists [Milton] are to goe bare headed, 
with their caps off, & to return Home in the like manner. It hath hap- 
pened some time that 4 or 5 Colleges have kept their Priorums in the 
same morning: then all the 3 Bedles have employment enough to attend 
so many Priorums, & the Master of Arts Disses.“ 

Upon Ash-Wednesdy Morning between 7 and 8 of the Clock, the Bedles 
go to the several Colleges to bring the Quaestionists [Milton], or young 
Bachelors Commencers to St. Mary’s. If they will go with the Bedle, they 
must go bare-headed, & in their Hoods, according to their Juniority. But 
in regard of the Cold Weather, Rain or Snow kc. they are unwilling to 
follow him bare-headed; & therefore they desire to come privately, when 
the Bell rings to the Clerum, or Supplications; which they never fail to do. 

The Clerum is usually performed by one that intendeth to commence 
Bac: or Dr. in Divinity; but in case none will be persuaded to preach 
the said Sermon ad Clerum, then the Litany is there to be sung, either 
by the Proctors, or their Deputies: & then the V. C. doth end the Prayers. 
The School Bell doth ring to the Clerum, or Supplications at g of the 
Clock. Mem: that neither of them are to be called by the Bedles. 

When the Clerum, or Supplications are ended, then all the Company 
| Milton] go from the Church to the School yard, the Junior Bedle going 
before the Commencers [Milton] & their Father; the ed. Bedle before the 
Proctors; & the Senior Bedle before the V. C. Noblemen & Doctors. Now 
if there be no Business for a Congregation, then the V. C. Noblemen & 
Drs. the Proctors, Taxers," & all that are Disputants [Milton] this Day 
goe into the Consistory, & fit themselves with gloves. 

“7 “Good news, Mother University, good news.” 

“Honored Father, in the name of your sons, I thank you; you may be seated, be 
covered, and speak to your sons, as it shall seem best to you.” 

* Was this by any chance the place in Milton’s prolusion where Rivers was called on 
to rise? 

© Le., dissertations. 


“' Officers who fixed the rents of students’ lodgings, kept the standards of weights 
and measures, and punished offenders. 
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Then one of the Bedles carrieth the Proctors, Father, Disputants, 
‘lripos" & the 2 Brothers unto their several Seats. 

Then all Masters of Arts & fellow-Commoners, with the V. Crs. Leave, 
goe through the Doctors Seats, unto their own in the Philosophy Schools. 

Now the V. C. Noblemen, Drs. & Strangers are brought up to their 
Seats without any crouding. Last of all the Door is opened for the Bach- 
elors, Sophisters, & the rest of the Scholars to come in. 

After a little Pause, the senior Proctor beginneth his Speech, & towards 
the end thereof, speaketh to the Father to make an Exhortation to his 
Sons [Milton] which, after the Father hath done, the Senior Proctor 
calleth up the Tripos, & exhorteth him to be witty, but modest withall. 

Then the ‘Tripos beginneth his Speech or Position, made for the Illus- 
tration & Confirmation of his 1st Question. He may, if he will, speak 
something of his 2d Question: but if he doth not, then the Senior Proctor 
commandeth the Senior Brother to reply upon the ‘Tripos; & after him, 
the Junior Brother. Then the senior Proctor desireth the Father to urge 
his Sons [Milton] argument. The Father Propounding 2 or 3 Syllogisms 
in either Quaestion, Mr. Proctor dismisseth him, & calleth up the first 
Opponent, being a Mr. of Arts. 

Now the Father may go out of the Schools, if he please, with a Bedlc 
before him, & come in again when the 2d. opponent is disputing upon 
the ed. Quaestion. Then presently after the Father is in his Seat, Mr. 
Proctor doth end the ‘Tripos his Act, with a word or two in his commen- 
dation, if he deserves it. 

Then Mr. Proctor speaketh unto the Father to begin his Position to- 
wards an ensuing Act in Philosophy; & whilst he is reading it, the Bedles 
do deliver his Verses to Mr. V. C. the Noblemen, Drs. Proctors, Taxers, 
Strangers, antient Bachelors in Divinity, & other grave men &c. 

When the Position is ended, Mr. Proctor, or his Deputy, being Mod- 
erator, doth call up the first opponent; who first makes a short Speech, 
& then disputeth upon the Father; he being taken off by the Moderator, 
the 2d. Opponent cometh up, & doth reply presently, without making 
any Speech or Oration; who, after he hath disputed a short Time upon 
both Quaestions, is taken of by the moderator, who doth briefly deter- 
mine one, or both Quaestions, which Determination being ended, he 
concludeth with some thankfull expression to the company for their 
Patience &c. 

Mem. That the senior Brother hath usually Leave to make a short 
Speech before he disputeth upon the Tripos, in which he thanketh the 
University for his Degree. 

The Senior Mr of Arts, who is to dispute upon the Tripos, may like- 
wise, if he please, make a Speech before he falls to his Disputation. 

** A Bachelor of Arts appointed to dispute, in humorous or satirical style, with the 
candidates for degrees at commencement. 
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Mem. That the Bedels also are to deliver the Tripos’s Verses to the 
V.C. Noblemen, Drs. &c. whilst the 2 Brothers are disputing upon him. 

Presently after the Senior Proctor hath determined the Quaestions, & 
thanked the Auditory for the Patience (as mentioned before) a Bedel 
calleth the names of 10 or 12 Commencers, to whom the Father hath 
given Seniority, & if any presenteth himself to the Father, then Mr. Proc- 
tor saith, “Incipe: ad Oppositum:’” And when the Father hath spoken 
to his son a word or two in his ear, Mr. Proctor saith unto him, “Exito”’ 
Then he goeth down, passing through the seat by his Father. And if any 
of them doth not appear, when he is called by the Bedel, Mr. Proctor 
saith, ‘“Reservamus ei Senioritatem suam?”* 

When they [Milton] are all called whose names are in a Bill written by 
the Father, Mr. Proctor standing up in his Seat, saith with a loud voice, 
“Nos continuamus hanc Disputationem in Horam primam Diei Jovis 


9945 


Post 4tam Dominicam hujus Quadragesimae:’ 


The [latter] Act being ended, a Be:lel calleth so many of the Sons 
[Milton] as are named & written in \l, the Proctor saying for every 
one that doth not appear, “Reserva Senioritatem suam.’ 

Then the Proctor saith, “Reliqu. petant Senioritatem a Registro:’” 
Last of all he saith, with a loud voice, “In Dei nomine, Amen. Authoritate 
qua fungimur, Decernimus, creamus & Pronuntiamus omnes hujus Anni 
Determinatores [Milton] finaliter determinasse et actualiter esse in Arti- 
bus Baccalaureos:”" 

Mem. That a little before the Senior Proctor beginneth his speech, 
one of the Bedels doth call a Congregation against g of the clock next 
morning. At which time the several Fathers doe deliver unto the Bedels 
all those Graces that are passed in their several Colleges for Inceptors in 
Arts [Milton]. The V. C. Propoundeth these to the Caput Senatus, and 
writeth “ad” upon every one of them that is granted & approved [Milton]. 

These Graces are carried down into the Non-Regent House by one of 
the Bedels, there to be read by the Scrutators; & then into the Regent 
House to be read there by the Proctors. When they have been read in 
both Houses, the Register writeth on every Grace, Lect: Mart. Ao. 
Domini... .“ 

“ “Begin the opposition.” 

“ “We keep his seniority for him.” 

“We will continue this disputation at one o’clock on the Thursday after the fourth 
Sunday of this quadragesima [or Lent].” 

“Let the rest get their seniority from the Register.” 

“Tn the name of God, Amen. By the authority with which I am invested, I decree, 
create, and pronounce all the determiners of this year to have finally determined and 
to be actually Bachelors of Arts.” 

‘S T.e., expectant Masters of Arts. 


“Read March, 16—.” This entry, like that mentioned in note 28, does not occur on 
Milton’s supplicats. 

























Some Observations on William Hogarth’s 


Analysis of Beauty: A Bibliographical Study 


ATE IN THE YEAR 1753 William Hogarth, English painter, moralist, 
[. and aesthetician, published his one and only book, The Analysis 
of Beauty. Written with a View of Fixing the Fluctuating Ideas of 
Taste. The story of the composition of this work and of its fortunes 
after leaving the presses is a story that has never been told, for Ho- 
garth’s standard bibliographers, Austin Dobson and Frank Weiten- 
kampf,’ paid but hasty attention to it, and minor bibliographers, 
through carelessesness and ignorance, have added to the confusion 
and error. As a result, some editions, such as the Scholey-Ballantyne 
edition in the Huntington Library, have remained undated; other 
editions are recorded, though they never existed; and a few editions 
have been misdated. Consequently, even the serious student of Ho- 
garth has never known with any accuracy the frequency with which 
the Analysis has been issued, nor has he been able to establish the 
continued interest it has commanded since its first appearance one 
hundred and eighty-eight years ago. In the light of the great popu- 
larity that Hogarth has enjoyed since the beginning of the present 
century,’ it is, perhaps, of some importance to trace the fortunes of 
the painter’s sole attempt at formal writing. 

That Hogarth had pondered on systems of beauty for years before 
the publication of the Analysis has been a long-established fact. As 
early as 1731 he had assured Mrs. Pendarves (later Mrs. Delany) that 
he had developed a system of his own, and on July 13 of that year 
she wrote enthusiastically to Mrs. Anne Granville: “. .. Hogarth has 
promised to give me some instructions about drawing that will be 
of great use,—some rules of his own that he says will improve me 
more in a day than a year’s learning in the common way:” More- 


1 See the bibliography of books, pamphlets, etc., in Austin Dobson, William Hogarth 
(London, 1902), pp. 142 ff.; and Frank Weitenkampf, A Bibliography of William Ho- 
garth (No. 37 in “Bibliographical Contributions,” ed. Justin Winsor; Cambridge, Mass., 
1890). 

*On this point, see the writer’s Bibliography of Hogarth Books and Studies, 1900- 
1940 (Chicago, 1941). 

* The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary Granville, Mrs. Delany, ed. Lady 
Llanover (London, 1861), I, 283. 
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over, in his notable self-portrait of 1745, which appeared in its 
engraved form in 1749, he had included on his painter’s pallet a 
serpentine line with the words, “The Line of BEAUTY And GRACE” 
below it. The steady pressure of inquiries that followed upon the 
publication of the print soon forced Hogarth into a public explana- 
tion of his enigmatic words, but at what time he began the actual 
writing of the Analysis is uncertain; it may have been as early as 
1750, or even earlier.‘ There can be no doubt, however, that he 
found the task of composition long, arduous, and unpleasant. Ho- 
garth was not a fluent writer, nor even a correct one—facts of which 
he himself was thoroughly aware: 

...and having drawn myself into the scrape of getting something done 
on this head, I was willing to take all advantages possible, and so like one 
who makes use of signs and jestures to convey his meaning, in a language 


he is but little master of; I, as an expedient, to make up for my deficiencys 
in writing, have had frequent recourse to my Pencil. 


By the spring of 1752, however, the work had taken shape and 
Hogarth officially informed the public that he was attempting to 
explain the mysteries of beauty. An announcement to that effect 
appeared in the Daily Advertiser on March 25, with a more elabo- 
rate announcement following on July 3. In the earlier the author 
states his intention to ‘“‘publish by Subscription, a short ‘Tract in 
Quarto, call’d The ANALysis of BEAUTY,’ five shillings to be paid on 
subscribing, and five more at delivery; and in the later he assures his 
public that he has endeavored to render his work “useful and inter- 
esting to the curious and polite of both Sexes, by laying down the 
Principles of personal Beauty and Deportment, as also of ‘Taste in 


‘ Hogarth himself is confused and confusing. In the first edition of the Analysis (p. x), 
he says: “...in the year 1745, [I] published a frontispiece to my engraved works, in 
which I drew a serpentine line on a painter’s pallet, with these words under it, THE 
LINE OF BEAUTY.” In a manuscript draft of the work (British Museum MS, Egerton 3013, 
fol. 67) he states: “I published a print 5 years ago with a serpentine line lying upon a 
painters pallat with these words, the Line of Beauty wrote over it.” Some editions of 
the print bear the words “The Line of BEAUTY,” and some, “The Line of BEAuTY And 
GRACE.” 

° Brit. Mus., Add. MS 27992, fol. 11. As further proof of Hogarth’s difficulties with 
composition there are in the British Museum three separate drafts of the Analysis 
(Egerton 3011-16), as well as some fragmentary portions (Catalogue of Additional Manu- 
scripts, 1854-75, 27992). These drafts, all save one in Hogarth’s hand, are badly written, 
and have suffered an astonishing amount of revision. They are evidence of a man in 
anguish, . 
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general, in the plainest, most familiar, and entertaining Manner: 

The first of these announcements immediately brought two sub- 
scriptions from Pope’s friend, the Rev. William Warburton (then 
rector of Brant Broughton), who, in a letter dated March 28, not 
only congratulated Hogarth on determining “‘to give us your origi- 
nal and masterly thoughts on the great principles of your profession,’ 
but went to the extent of saying: “You ow this to your country, for 
you are both an honour to your profession and a shame to that worth- 
less crew professing vertu and connoisseurship, to whom all that 
grovel in the splendid poverty of wealth and taste are the miserable 
bubbles:” By July, 1752, the subscription ticket, “Columbus Break- 
ing the Egg;’ was also in circulation, and the public had become 
thoroughly aware of Hogarth’s projected work.’ 

In the months that followed, occasional brief notices helped to 
sustain an interest in the unborn work, and of these the one in Maty’s 
Journal britannique was the warmest in its praise: “Notre incom- 
parable Hogarth, Peintre sinon le plus correct du moins le plus 
spirituel & le plus satyrique de |’Angleterre, se prépare 4 donner par 
souscription un petit Traité in 4. sur le sujet le moins connu quoique 
le plus familier aux grands maitres. I] aura pour titre l’Analyse de 
la beauté:” 

Hogarth, however, was unable to push his literary activities, and 
the work was sadly delayed. The two great plates that accompany it, 
“A Statuary’s Yard” (Plate I) and “A Country Dance” (Plate II), 
both bear the publication date of March 5, 1753, but the task of get- 
ting the text through the press was a slow one, even though the 
author received some assistance from his friends, Dr. Benjamin 
Hoadly, Thomas Morell, the Rev. James Townley, and James Ralph. 
Of these, Hoadly and Morell were the most active in their aid, but 


* Copies of these announcements are attached to the first volume of the MS drafts of 
the Analysis (Brit. Mus. MS, Egerton 3011); and they are dated in the author’s hand as 
of Mar. 26 and July 5. ; 

7 Warburton to Hogarth, as quoted in John Ireland and John Nichols, Hogarth’s 
Works (Edinburgh and London [187-]), III, 96-97. 

5 Frederic George Stephens, Catalogue of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 
Division I. Political and Personal Satires (London, 1873-83), No. 3192. Stephens records 
a subscription ticket, in the first state, signed and dated by a Henry Symonds, July 7, 
1752. The second state of the ticket has the subscription details removed, and reads, 
“Design’d & Etch’d by Wm. Hogarth Decem 1. 1753.” 

® Journal britannique, IX (Sept.—Oct., 1752), 235. See also the World, No. 15 (Apr. 12, 
1753): 
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an examination of the manuscript versions proves beyond question 
that the work of composition was done basically by Hogarth, and 
Hogarth alone.” 

Asa result of the many delays, the Analysis of Beauty did not make 
its appearance until twenty months after the first announcements of 
its forthcoming publication had been issued. In November of 1753 
Hogarth ran a series of advertisements in the Daily Advertiser—on 
the third, the fourteenth, the twentieth, the twenty-seventh, and the 
thirtieth—stating that the work would be published on December 1, 
but not until December g did the Advertiser announce: “This Day 
is publish’d, (Price 15 s.) A Tract in Quarto, call’d, The Analysis of 
Beauty.’ Actually, the book must have been in circulation for some 
time, inasmuch as Dr. Thomas Birch, the secretary of the Royal 
Society, had been sent a copy on November 25, and Mr. Yonge, 
librarian at Cambridge, had received his copy on November 27.” 

The Analysis was received with mingled applause and scorn, but, 
in spite of all its unquestionable weaknesses, it has managed to live, 
in various forms and languages, down to the present day. An attempt 
is made below to record its principal editions and to correct some of 
the prevalent errors that have been widely circulated regarding cer- 
tain portions of its history. To this end, a study has been made of the 
English editions published separately, of the translations, and of 
the chief editions of Hogarth’s collected works that include the 
Analysis. Close descriptions have been given of the first two English 
editions, but restrictions of space permit only limited descriptions 
of the remaining editions. 


Separate English Editions 


I. 1753 
THE/ ANALYSIS / or / BEAUTY. / Written with a view of fixing the 
fluctuating IpEas of / TASTE./ [Rule] / BY WILLIAM HOGARTH. / 


% John Nichols, in his Biographical Anecdotes of William Hogarth (London, 1785), 
p. [v], says that he received his information on the Analysis directly from Dr. Morell, 
and he credits Morell and Hoadly with the major roles in the assistance. This is verified 
to a certain extent by Hogarth (Add. MS 27992, fol. 18) when he says that certain 
friends, especially one learned friend who lived at a distance, helped him to get the 
work through the press. The learned friend would seem to have been Morell, who spent 
most of his life outside of London. See also the Analysis (1753), p. xxi. 

* See letter from Hogarth to Birch, in Nichols, op. cit., p. 51; and one from P. Yonge 
to Hogarth, in Ireland and Nichols, op. cit., II, 99. 
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[Rule] / So vary’d he, and of his tortuous train / Curl’d many a wanton 
wreath, in sight of Eve, / To lure her eye—————Milton. / [Rule] / 
[Pyramidal design, with a serpentine line running from the apex to the 
base, on which is engraved the word VARIETY] / [Row of type orna- 
ments] / LONDON: / Printed by J. REEVES for the AUTHOR, / And 
Sold by him at his House in LEICcEsTER-FIELDs. / [Short rule] / MDCCLIII. 

Quarto. 

Signatures: A‘, a—b‘, B-U*, X3. 

Pagination: p. [i], title-page; p. [ii], blank; pp. [iii]-xxii, “PREFACE; 
p. xxii, “ADVERTISEMENT. / For the more easy finding the figures 
referred to in the / two prints belonging to this work....”; p. [xxiii], 
“CONTENTS?’; p. [xxiv], “ERRATAY’; pp. [1]-12, “INTRODUC- 
TION’; pp. [13]-153, text; pp. [154-55], “Prints Publish’d by W. Ho- 
GARTH...”; p. [156], blank; pp. [157-58], “Ficures referr’d to in the 
Book: 

Plates: two large plates, without titles, though Plate I is usually re- 
ferred to as “A Statuary’s Yard,’ and Plate II as “A Country Dance”’ These 
plates are bound in, and appear in different places, according to the 
whim of the binder; they may be in one of three states.” The subscription 
ticket, “Columbus Breaking the Egg’’ also is found in some copies. The 
leaf containing “Ficures referr’d to...” is not always at the end of the 
text, but is occasionally near the beginning. 


2.1772 

THE / ANALYSIS / or / BEAUTY. / writTEN / With a view of fixing the 
fluctuating IDEAS or TASTE. / [Rule] / BY WILLIAM HOGARTH. / 
[Rule] / [The Milton quotation as in the first edition] / [Rule] / A NEW 
EDITION. / [Rule] / [The pyramidal design as in the first edition] / 
[Row of type ornaments] / LONDON: / Printed by W. Stranan, for 
Mrs. Hocartu, / And Sold by her at her House in LEICESTER-FIELDs. / 
MDCCLXXII. 

Quarto. 

Signatures: A‘, a—b*, B-U*, X?. 

Pagination: p. [i], title-page; p. [ii], blank; pp. [iii]-xxi, “PREFACE”; 
p. [xxii], “CONTENTS? pp. [xxiii-xxiv], “Ficures referred to in the 
Book’; p. [xxiv], “ADVERTISEMENT. / For the more easy finding the 
figures referred to in the two/prints belonging to this work ...”; pp. 
[i]-12,“INTRODUCTION’’; pp. [13]-153, text; pp. [154-55], “PRINTS 
Published by the Late W. HOGARTH: / Genuine Impressions of which 

” For descriptions of the various states of these prints see J. B. Nichols, Anecdotes of 
William Hogarth, Written by Himself: With Essays on His Life and Genius, and Criti- 


cisms of His Works (London, 1838), pp. 243-45; Dobson, op. cit., pp. 212-13; and Ste- 
phens, op. cit., esp. Nos. 3217-34. 
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are to be had of / Mrs. Hocartn, at her House in Leicester Fields:’; 
p. [156], blank. 

Plates: the same two as in the first edition, with the subscription ticket 
also at times inserted. 

These two editions, according to all available evidence, were the only 
ones that appeared during the lifetime of Hogarth or of Mrs. Hogarth 
(she died on November 10, 1789, twenty-five years after the death of her 
husband); and of the two the second is the better. Though the text is 
essentially the same as that of the first edition, many of the early errors 
have been removed, and, on the whole, the typography is superior. In 
general, however, the two are much alike, the second following the first 
closely in its. format, its title-page, and its distribution of contents. 

Of the printers of these two editions, little is known of the first, much 
of the second. J. Reeves is not mentioned in the Dictionary of National 
Biography; and in Plomer’s Dictionary only one J. Reeves is recorded, 
and he is described merely as an eminent law printer.” W. Strahan, how- 
ever, is almost certainly the eminent William Strahan, who died in 1785 
after a brilliant career in which he had printed, or helped to print, works 
by Johnson, Somerville, Hume, Adam Smith, Gibbon, Robertson, Black- 
stone, and a host of others." 


3. [1810|—Bagster Edition 


THE / ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY. / wriTTEN / WITH A VIEW OF FIXING THE 
FLUCTUATING IDEAS / OF / TASTE. / [Tapering dash] / BY WILLIAM 
HOGARTH. / [Double rule] / [Milton quotation] / [Double rule] / 
[Pyramidal design similar to that in the first two editions] / London: / 
PRINTED FOR SAMUEL BAGSTER, IN THE STRAND. 

This edition, an octavo, with two large folding plates of the statuary’s 
yard and the country dance, nowhere bears a date. It is probably the most 
misdated edition of the Analysis. Dobson avoided the problem by refer- 
ring to it as an undated edition, but an early bibliographer of the Man- 
chester Public Libraries assigned it to the year 1788, and the British 
Museum tentatively to 1791. Weitenkampf accepted both dates as indi- 
cating separate editions. Actually, the Manchester and the British Mu- 
seum copies are identical, and in each case the Analysis is bound with 
Francis Grose’s Rules for Drawing Caricaturas: With an Essay on Comic 
Painting, also published by Bagster but paged separately. The confusion 
surrounding Bagster’s edition of the Analysts partially arises from the 
presence of this slight work by Grose, the first edition of which had been 
issued by S. Hooper in 1788. 

'8 A Dictionary of the Printers and Booksellers ... from 1726 to 1775, ed. H. R. Plomer, 
G. H. Bushnell, and E. R. McC. Dix (Oxford, 1932), p. 209. 


“ See under William Strahan in Dict. Nat. Biog. and in A Dictionary of the Printers 
and Booksellers ... from 1726 to 1775, pp. 239-40. 
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That 1788 and 1791 are impossible dates was first pointed out to me by 
Mr. Charles Nowell, chief librarian of the Manchester Public Libraries, 
who kindly drew my attention to the fact that Samuel Bagster did not 
start printing in the Strand until April 19, 1794. Mr. Nowell, therefore, 
regretfully came to the conclusion that one of his predecessors had made 
an error. Actually, the date 1810 seems to be conclusive. In the English 
Catalogue of Books ... 1801-1836 there is an entry for the Analysis of 
Beauty, “With plates in portfolio. New ed. 8vo., 15s. Bagster, July, 1810." 
And in the British Museum are copies of prints for the Analysis that carry 
the words, “Printed for Samuel Bagster in the Strand 1810." The text of 
this edition, as described by Mr. Nowell, is complete in 240 pages, with 
the Grose work in 24 pages, separately numbered. 


4. 1810—Scholey-Davison Edition 


THE / Analysis of Beauty. / WRITTEN / WITH A VIEW OF FIXING 
THE FLUCTUATING / IDEAS OF TASTE / [Tapering dash] / BY 
WILLIAM HOGARTH: / [Short thick-thin rule] / ILLUSTRATED BY 
ENGRAVINGS. / [Short thin-thick rule] / A NEW EDITION, / PRINTED 
VERBATIM FROM THE ORIGINAL WORK, THE PAGES OF WHICH / ARE HERE RE- 
TAINED. / [The pyramidal design] / [Short thick-thin rule] / [Milton 
quotation] / [Short thin-thick rule] / LONDON: / PRINTED FOR R. 
SCHOLEY, 46, PATERNOSTER ROW: / By T. Davison, Lombard Street, White- 
friars. / [Short rule] / 1810. 

This small octavo edition has two plates, of much less impressive di- 
mensions than the originals, in which all details are in reverse from 
Hogarth’s own engravings. The first plate is the work of D. B. Pyet, and 
the second of T: Clerk. The edition as a whole, and the one that followed 
in 1812, are perhaps indicative of the publishing methods of Scholey. 
The claim on the title-page, “Printed verbatim from the original work, 
the pages of which are here retained,’ is nothing more than a blind to 
hide the fact that Scholey’s separate 1810 edition is actually a reprinted 
portion of the Works of William Hogarth, by Thomas Clerk, which 
Scholey had published in the same year. In reality, the Scholey-Davison 
edition of the Analysis is without pagination, except that its table of 
contents retains the pagination of that in the first edition. Moreover, an 
examination of the Works reveals that the Analysis, placed in Volume II 
(following p. 96), is also unpaged, and,.with the exception of the title, is 
the same as the separate edition. Both carry the signatures [*]*, a—b’, c’, 
B-K°; and both have identical typographical errors and eccentricities. 

" The English Catalogue of Books ... 1801-1836, ed. Robert A. Peddie and Quentin 
Waddington (London, 1914), p. 276. See also an entry in William T. Lowndes, Bibliog- 


rapher’s Manual, IV (London, 1868), 1082. 
*° See Stephens, op. cit., Nos. 3218, 3227. 
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5. [1812|—Scholey-Ballantyne Edition 


THE / Analysis of Beauty, / WRITTEN / WITH A VIEW TO FIX THE 
FLUCTUATING / IDEAS OF TASTE. / [Short thick-thin rule] / BY 
WILLIAM HOGARTH. / [Short thin-thick rule] / [The usual pyram- 
idal design] / [Short thick-thin rule] / [Milton quotation] / [Short 
thin-thick rule] 

Colophon (in the left-hand bottom corner of the last page of the text 
[K8], below a short thick-thin rule): EpinsurcH: / Printed by James 
Ballantyne & Co. 

This edition, an octavo with two small plates in reverse (as in the 1810 
Scholey-Davison edition), nowhere contains an indication of the date 
of publication, nor is it listed in any of the usual Hogarth bibliographies. 
As a matter of fact, the item must be fairly rare, for I encountered but 
one copy of it during the research for the present paper, and that is in 
the Huntington Library. Mr. Lyle H. Wright, of the Library, has kindly 
given me a full description of it, and I have also examined portions in 
microfilm. It contains a one-page life of Hogarth, with a rare engraving 
of the head of the artist, on the verso of a leaf inserted immediately before 
the title-page. 

The life, full of generous appreciation of the artist and his works, is 
indicative of the rising wave of interest in Hogarth that marked the 
opening of the nineteenth century. Not only does the anonymous author 
give warm praise to Hogarth’s Analysis, but he also makes strong claims 
for Hogarth’s place in the development of English painting: “Hogarth 
has the glory of forming a school, and the master remains unrivalled 
by his scholars. He paints to the understanding, and the heart; and his 
pictures may serve as annals of the manners of the age. He is, in painting, 
what Fielding is in romance, or Moliere in comedy”’ 

The biographical sketch is apparently another Scholey blind, for, 
though the Analysis was printed by Ballantyne in Edinburgh, it was 
actually published by Scholey in London, this time as a separately 
issued portion of Thomas Clerk’s Works of William Hogarth, “PRiNTED 
FOR R. SCHOLEY, 46, PATERNOSTER-ROW; / By James Ballantyne & Co. Edin- 
burgh. / [Short rule] / 1812: Again, the Analysis in the Works (found, 
as before, following p. 96 in Vol. II) and the separate Analysis are with- 
out pagination; the title-pages are identical—a marked departure from 
the procedure in 1810; the tables of contents still give the pagination 
of the first edition; the signatures (leaving aside the inserted leaf at the 
very beginning of the separate Analysis) are the same; and recurrent 
errors in printing, and other physical eccentricities, clearly indicate that 
the same setting of type had been used in both cases. The only difference 
is the brief biography already mentioned, but I cannot say how common 
that difference is, inasmuch as the Huntington Library copy is the only 
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one that has come to my attention. At any rate, the separate Analysis 
printed by Ballantyne was indubitably published by Scholey, and its 
date is that of the second edition of Clerk’s Works of William Hogarth— 
1812. é 290 
THE ANALYSIS / OF BEAUTY / By WILLIAM HOGARTH / [Serpentine 
line of beauty] / A REPRINT / Including the Plates / Formerly in Port- 
folio / [Flower ornament] / DONE AT / THE SILVER LOTUS SHOP / PITTSFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS / 1909 

This is a cheap edition (242 pp.) and is unimportant. It omits portions 
of the original text (especially from the preface and introduction) and 
adds a note by the publishers and a new preface, signed “W. C. O”’ [Wil- 
liam Cheseborough Ostrander]. The plates are poorly engraved, and 
details from the plates are added on many pages. 


Foreign Editions of the Analysis 


In the history of the Analysis it has long been established that the work 
received considerable attention outside of England, translations having 
been made, at various times, into German, Italian, and French. Of these 
translations the most interesting and important are the German, not 
only because of their influence and of the names connected with them, 
but because of considerable confusion that has accompanied their his- 
tory. More attention, therefore, will be given to the German editions 
than to the French and Italian, which do not present any marked com- 
plications. 


German Editions 


7. 1754—London-Hanover Edition 


Zergliederung / der / Schonheit, / die schwankenden Begriffe von dem / 
Geschmack festzusetzen, / geschrieben / von / Wilhelm Hogarth. / 
[Rule] / So vielfach schon schlingt sich vor Evens Blick / Ihr schlanker 
Leib, der, in sich selbst geringelt, / Sie krauselnd lockt. / Milton. / 
[Rule] / [Pyramidal design, with usual line of beauty, and “Mannich- 
faltigkeit?” engraved at the base] / [Rule] / Aus dem Englischen uber- 
setzt / von / C. Mylius. / [Rule] / LONDON. / Bey | Andreas Linde, 
I. H. R. der verwittweten Prinzessin von. Wallis, Buchhandler, / und in 
Hannover bey J. W. Schmidt. / 1754. 


This is a quarto, with the usual two large plates of the statuary’s yard 
and the country dance. 


8. 1754—Berlin-Potsdam Edition 


This is a new edition of the London-Hanover one of the same year. 
Its title-page follows that of the earlier edition until after the name of 
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the translator, Mylius, and the rule underneath his name. It then reads: 
Verbesserter und vermehrter Abdruck. / Mit Konig]. Pohinischen und 
Churfirstl. Sachsischen Privilegien. / [Heavy rule] / Berlin und Pots- 
dam, / bey Christian Friederich Voss. / 1754. 

The Berlin-Potsdam edition follows the same general format as its 
London-Hanover companion, but to the later quarto considerable bulk 
had been added by the inclusion of Rouquet’s Lettres de Monsieur ** a 
un de ses amis a Paris, pour lui expliquer les estampes de Monsieur Ho- 
garth, in translation. This popular work, which appeared first in 1746, 
is not mentioned on the title-page; however, it has a full title-page of 
its own (p. [93]), and its text (pp. [95]-111) continues the pagination of 
the Analysis. The title is as follows: 

Briefe / des / Herrn Rouquet / an / einem seiner Freunde in Paris; / 
worinn er ihm die Kupferstiche / des Herrn Hogarths / erklart. / 

Much has been written about these two editions, and Hogarth bibli- 
ographers and critics have frequently claimed that four German editions 
of the Analysis were published in the year 1754. The confusion has obvi- 
ously arisen from the careless recording of the names of the four cities 
on the two title-pages. 

The London-Hanover edition must have been prepared for the press 
either immediately after the publication of the first English edition or 
during those final agonizing days when Hogarth was sending his last 
pages to the printer, Reeves. The translator, Christlob Mylius, though 
only thirty-one, had already acquired a certain reputation as a critic 
and a poet, and was on intimate terms with Christian Friederich Voss, 
the eminent publisher and journalist, and Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, 
then in tne early stages of his rise to fame. As a matter of fact, Mylius’ 
father (in his first marriage) had taken as bride Lessing’s aunt, Anna 
Dorothea Lessing, and Lessing was later to become the editor of Mylius’ 
works.” But how well qualified Mylius was to translate Hogarth is a moot 
question. He had arrived in London on August 22, 1753; had immedi- 
ately sought out famous men; had soon proceeded to the translation of 
the Analysis (the foreword is dated December 11, 1753); and had criti- 
cized a tragedy of Glover’s, perhaps his Boadicia, whose premiére oc- 
curred on December 1, 1753, at Drury Lane.” He was also planning to 
make a trip to America, but his many activities apparently proved too 
much for him, and he died in London on the night of March 6/7, 1754.” 

7 For details of Mylius’ life see Rudolf Trillmich, Christolb Mylius. Ein Beitrag zum 
Versténdnis seines Lebens und seiner Schriften (Halle, 1914). For Mylius’ writings see 


Vermischte Schriften des Hrn. Christlob Mylius, gesammelt von Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing (Berlin, 1754). 

8 Allardyce Nicoll, A History of the Late Eighteenth Century Drama (Cambridge, 
1927), p. 265. 

 Trillmich, op. cit., pp. 121-23. See also the foreword to Vermischte Schriften, p. v. 
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Mylius’ edition, though it was neatly printed under the direction of 
Andreas Linde (who conducted a publishing business on Catherine 
Street, the Strand, from 1754 to 1758),” was not a great success. It re- 
ceived a cordial notice by Lessing in Voss’s Berlinische privilegirte Zeit- 
ung (No. 65), for May 30, 1754," but there were mistakes in the transla- 
tion, the bulk was small, and the price, five dollars, high. One is not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find Mylius’ two friends, Lessing and Voss, combin- 
ing to issue a new edition. It was announced in the early summer of 
1754, in Voss’s Zeitung for June 25, and July 4, and its appearance was 
made known in the issue of August 13. The new edition was not only 
lower in price (one dollar for subscribers, and two dollars after publica- 
tion), but Mylius’ translation had been improved, Rouquet’s letters had 
been added, and a new foreword had been written by Lessing himself.” 
In it Lessing showed for Hogarth’s theories a discriminating enthusiasm, 
which, incidentally, he maintained as late as 1766, when he quotes from 
the Analysis in his Laokoon.* 


9. 1914—Berlin Edition 
WILLIAM HOGARTHS / AUFZEICHNUNGEN / Seine Abhand- 
lung / ANALYSE DER SCHONHEIT / ergdnzt durch Briefe und / autogra- 
phische Erinnerungen / tibertragen / und herausgegeben / von / M. 
LEITNER / Mit 14 Abbildungen / 1914 / VERLAG JULIUS BARD, BERLIN. / 
[The entire title within triple rules, with ornaments on the corners and 
in the middle of the four sides] 

In spite of the high-sounding title, this is nothing more than a neat 
little German edition of the Analysis, with a few extracts from well- 
known autobiographical remnants and letters by Hogarth. The plates 
are badly printed, and the edition is of importance only in so far as it 
evidences continued interest in Hogarthian aesthetics. 


™ Dictionary of the Printers and Booksellers ... from 1726 to 1775, p. 156. 

* Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, Sdmtliche Schriften, ed. Karl Lachmann (Stuttgart, 
1890), V, 405-7. 

* For the announcements see ibid., pp. 413-22; for a reprint of Lessing’s foreword, 
pp. 368-72. An English translation of the announcement for July 4 was apparently for- 
warded to Hogarth by Voss. A transcript of it is to be found, in the artist’s own hand, 
among his manuscripts (Brit. Mus., Add. MS 27992, fols. 1-2). It reads, in part: “The 
Philosopher the naturalist, the antiquarian, the orator both in the Pulpit and on the 
Stage, the Painter the Statuary the Dancing Master, must consider it as a book essen- 
tially necessary to them....nay one may venture to affirm that the utility of Mr. H* 
System will even extend itself into the Empire of Fashion, so that even there where 
nothing reign’d but occational caprice now something of a certainty will take its place 
by the assistance of this Theory.” Portions of Hogarth’s transcript of the announcement 
are printed in Ireland and Nichols, op. cit., III, 100-102, where it is described as signed 
by C. F. Voss and announcing a new German edition of the translation by Mr. Mylius. 

* Laokoon (“Everyman’s Library” ed.), pp. 84-85. 
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Italian Translation 


10. 1761—Leghorn Edition 


L’ANALISI / DELLA / BELLEZZA / Scritta col disegno di fissar I’'Idee 
vaghe del Gusto. / Tradotta dall’ Originale Inglese. / DI / GUG- 
LIELMO HOGARTH. / [Rule] / [Milton quotation, translated by 
Rolli] / [Rule] / [The usual pyramidal design, with “VARIETA” en- 
graved at the base] / [Broken rule] / LIVORNO Per Gio: Paolo Fan- 
techi all’ Inseg. della / Verita in Via Grande 1761. Con Approvazione. 

This neat octavo, the only known Italian edition, is excellently 
printed, and includes, besides the usual prints, finely engraved by Fran- 
cesco Violante, a third print, unsigned, of three graceful figures holding 
a coat of arms, which is placed at the head of the dedication, on p. [iii], 
“ALL’ ILLUSTRISIMA SIGNORA / DIANA MOLINEUX / Dama 
IncLEsE.’ The translation, including Hogarth’s preface and introduction, 
is complete, and the whole work is rounded out by an index and a page 
of corrigenda, with a total of 216 pages, the last leaf blank. There is an 
excellent copy in the library of the University of Illinois. 


French Translation 


rr. 1805—Paris Edition 


ANALYSE / ve / LA BEAUTE, / pEsTINEE / A FIXER LES IDEES VAGUES 
QU’ON A DU GOUT; / TRADUITE DE L’ANGLAIS / DE GUILLAUME HO- 
GARTH; / préckp£&e / DE LA VIE DE CE PEINTRE, / ET suivie / 
D’unE Notice chronologique, historique et critique de / tous ses ouvrages 
de peinture et de gravure, / AVEC DEUX GRANDES PLANCHES. / [Wavy line] / 
TOME PREMIER. / [Wavy line] / 
A PARIS, 
L’ AUTEUR, rue Cassette, N.° 832; 
CHEZ or SCHOELL et Compagnie, rue 
de Seine, Faubourg St.-Germain, N.° 1395. 
[Short rule] / AN XIII.—1805. 

This edition, in octavo, is in two substantial volumes, with the pagina- 
tion: I, [i]-xvi, [1]-495; HU, [i]-[iv], [1}-410. The translator’s preface, 
signed, p. x, “... JANSEN, / Bibliothécaire de S. E. / Mgr. de Talley- 
rand-Périgord.; reveals that the translator was the noted Dutchman, 
Hendrik Jansen, who had been active in the fields of history and aes- 
thetics from 1788 onward. His Hogarth he dedicated, on p. [v], to 
“.... MONSEIGNEUR /CHARLES THEODORE, /Electeur et Arche- 
véque de Ratisbonne, / Primat Métropolitain de l’Allemagne, / Evéque 
de Constance, Archi-Chan-/celier de ’Empire Germanique, etc.’ The 
Analysis itself, although given great prominence on the title-page, occu- 
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pies only pp. [33|-249 of the first volume, the remainder being given over 
to a life of the painter and a discussion of his works, based largely on 
materials taken from the second edition (1782) of John Nichols’ Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes of William Hogarth; with a Catalogue of His 
Works Chronologically Arranged ... Copies of this French edition are 
relatively rare, the only ones that I have encountered being in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, and in the Huntington Library. 


Editions of the Analysis in Hogarth’s 
Collected Works 


At the present time there is no definitive bibliography of Hogarth, 
for even his most prominent bibliographers, Weitenkampf and Dobson, 
never completely studied the numerous editions of his works. What 
follows is merely a note to the effect that the Analysis is omitted in cer- 
tain of the collected works, but that it is included in the following 
important editions: Thomas Cook, Anecdotes of Mr. Hogarth, and 
Explanatory Descriptions of the Plates of Hogarth Restored (London, 
1803); John Stockdale, Anecdotes of the Celebrated William Hogarth; 
with an Explanatory Description of His Works (London, 1811 and 
1813); John Nichols and George Steevens, The Genuine Works of Wil- 
lian Hogarth; Illustrated with Biographical Anecdotes . . . (2 vols.; Lon- 
don, 1808-10); Thomas Clerk, The Works of William Hogarth (Includ- 
ing the ‘Analysis of Beauty;)...(2 vols.; London, 1810; also in later 
editions of 1812, 1821, 1832[?], 1837); The Works of William Hogarth, 
Including the Analysis of Beauty and Five Days’ Peregrination (10 vols.; 
Philadelphia, 1900). The last-named is without doubt the loveliest edi- 
tion of Hogarth ever to have been issued, and the text of the Analysis 
is found, somewhat strangely, in VI, 1-75, and VII, 1-123. 


Summary 


IN CONCLUSION, it may safely be said that Hogarth’s Analysis of 
Beauty, in spite of the scorn that has often been heaped upon it, has 
steadily interested the public, as is evidenced by the editions noted 
above. Some bibliographers have recorded even more editions, 
Weitenkampf, for example, including English editions of 1754, 
1783, 1788, and 1791 (?). But of these the first two exist only as re- 
cordings, almost certainly erroneous, in Watt’s Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica, and the last two, as has been shown, are the Bagster edition of 
1810. There seems no question, however, that the Analysis, appear- 
ing first in late November, 1753, had further separate English edi- 
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tions, in 1772, 1810 (twice), 1812, and 1909; as well as three German 
editions, two in 1754 and one in 1914; one Italian edition, in 1761; 
and one French edition, in 1805. If to this total of eleven the numer- 
ous editions of works and anecdotes in which it has appeared be 
added, the fact is clearly established that Hogarth’s Analysis of 
Beauty has had a longer and more vigorous existence than the 
author, even in his most sanguine moments, could have hoped for 
when, with the agony of literary composition weighing heavily upon 
him, he endeavored “to shew what the principles are in nature, 
by which we are directed to call the forms of some bodies beautiful, 
others ugly; some graceful, and others the reverse.” 

STANLEY E. READ 
*4 Analysis (1753), p. [1]. 








George Grenville and Eton in the 1760’s 


LTHOUGH GEORGE GRENVILLE (1712-70) was a busy man in the 
A 1760’s—so busy that he lost the American colonies—he kept a 
close watch upon his old school, the school of his children after him. 
Illustrating his solicitude are four letters from John Foster, at first 
an assistant master and later headmaster, and a draft of proposed 
reforms, which, if not actually written by Grenville, had the benefit 
of his suggestions.’ The letters reveal that the “Whig Oligarchy” 
picked the schoolmasters as well as managed the state and controlled 
the church. The proposals for reform supply considerable insight 
into the educational pattern of the time and, by extension, into the 
whole social scheme of eighteenth-century England. 

Notwithstanding the lack of a specific date, and the doubtful 
feasibility of other dates, for the composition of these proposals, 
the most likely time appears to be November, 1768. The regretful 
mention of rebellion in the first sentence makes plain the immediate 
motive. Although Maxwell Lyte, in his comprehensive account of 
Eton, nowhere refers to these proposals, he notes ‘‘several attempts 
at rebellion”; but they were trivial beside the really serious rebel- 
lion of 1768. This affair, in all likelihood the source of Grenville’s 
inspiration, “originated in a controversy on the subject of ‘bounds; 
between the Assistant Masters and the Sixth Form Praepostors.’ The 
latter, having resigned, claimed in an interview with Foster that “the 
Assistants should have no right to send them back to College, unless 
they found them in taverns, billiard rooms, or other improper 
places,’ but he “refused to entertain the proposition.’ Many boys, 
especially those “more deeply implicated or more timid,’ went 


1§towe Collection, Huntington Library. In the text of the reforms are two unim- 
portant notes by Grenville: these are printed in italics. The spelling and capitalization 
of both the document and the letters have been modernized; also, throughout, superior 
letters have been lowered, and “&’” has been changed to “and.” I am indebted to Miss 
Haydée Noya, who made it possible for me to discover the draft of the reforms, who 
brought the Foster letters to my attention, and who identified the emendations as in 
Grenville’s handwriting. The actual authorship of the draft remains unknown. 

Grenville’s sons at Eton during these years were George, later first Marquis of Buck- 
ingham (1753-1813), Thomas (1755-1846), and William (1759-1834). Somewhat oddly, 
The Grenville Papers, ed. W. J. Smith (4 vols.; London, 1852), covering the years 
1742-77, makes no mention whatsoever of Eton. 
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home. William Grenville “was sent back to Eton for a few hours— 
probably to be flogged—and was then taken away from the school:” 

Similar episodes, as is commonly known, marked the history of 
Eton in the later eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. ‘The 
suggestions, formulated as a cure for such disturbances, failed to 
smother the rebellious spirit, but may have reduced its intensity. 
Moreover, in view of the prevailing opinion of eighteenth-century 
English education, they merit attention. During the later eighteenth 
century the reform breeze, which stirred many English corridors— 
political, religious, and social—rustled even the cloistered halls of 
Eton. From 1754 to 1765, Edward Barnard, by all accounts an able 
man, was headmaster. When at the latter date he became provost, 
he was succeeded by John Foster, whose failure should not obscure 
the high hopes which lay back of his appointment. School discipline 
had become lighter and the time for recreation had increased. In 
a regular week, the fifth and sixth forms attended school seventeen 
hours, and this light schedule was often eased by special “days:’ No 
wonder that young Etonians sometimes fulfilled the destiny pointed 
by the adage concerning idle hands—a destiny which the proposals 
printed below sought to stifle. 

The educational and social philosophy here revealed shows the 
charge that the eighteenth century was sterile in educational matters 
to be somewhat lacking in justice. ‘True, the accomplishments ap- 
pear to compare unfavorably with those of the twentieth century, 
but many shortcomings derived less from indifference to deficiencies 
than from ignorance of how to solve them. Since the idea of progress 
did not completely dominate thinking, the existing order was often 
considered inevitable. Furthermore, criticism of the educational 
philosophy of the eighteenth century rests upon a total lack of sym- 
pathy with its ideals and objectives. So strong was the belief in an 
unchanging order that, when affairs went less well than formerly in 
any walk of life, men preferred to accentuate the old rather than 
to adopt the new, to seek improvement in the past, not in the future. 

The accompanying document shows that educational problems 


*H. C. Maxwell Lyte, A History of Eton College, 1440-1875 (London, 1877), pp. 327. 
333-36. Chapters 15-17 have been used extensively for the historical background of 
these documents. 
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in a holy of holies received attention, and that the ideal was to turn 
out leaders. Educational theory in the modern sense had no place. 
Any such theory, however, whether consciously formulated or the 
product of “just growing; must be evaluated against its social back- 
ground. Notwithstanding their validity or invalidity for twentieth- 
century America, the ideals of John Dewey would have been 
ridiculous for eighteenth-century England—not more so than those 
of Grenville for a first-class American high school in 1941, not less so 
than they themselves may be for the same scene in 2041. Because 
George Grenville’s theories do not conform to ours, is no warrant 
for assuming that he had no educational ideals. The Eton education 
of 1760 was “directed towards a definite if insufficient end. It may 
have ill served some of the larger purposes of the community, but 
at least it forwarded the success in later life of the most important 
boys, those namely who were born to the purple of a seat in either 
House of Parliament:* The system aimed consciously “at the train- 
ing of statesmen, at a time when statesmanship consisted largely in 
winning and retaining the confidence of an assembly of some six 
hundred gentlemen,’ and when “similarity of education combined 
with similarity of social position: It was unfortunate that men 
trained under these circumstances were called upon to solve social 
and economic riddles that stood far outside their normal experience. 
Indeed, at times the system even failed to train gentlemen. Bar- 
nard lacked the iron to deal with a lad who was “rather a mutineer 
than a courtier’; neither in lessons nor in discipline did he demand 
strict conformity. While this policy was generally beneficial, it had 
frightening consequences when the boys got entirely out of hand. 
Once they nearly mobbed some visitors, and only the presence of 
Thomas Grenville prevented disaster.” On another occasion, Wil- 
liam Windham, later Secretary at War, was virtually expelled be- 
cause, as Dr. Dampier, an undermaster, wrote the boy’s mother, 
There have been great disturbances amongst the boys here and I am 
sorry that your son is accused of having a large concern in them. In order 


5G. M. Trevelyan, Lord Grey of the Reform Bill (2d ed.; London, 1929), p. 5. Grey, 
at Eton 1773-81, between the ages of g and 17, was not a good Etonian, in that he 
refused to send his sons there. 

*J. R. M. Butler, Passing of the Great Reform Bill (London, 1914), p. 233. 

°G. O. Trevelyan, The Early History of Charles James Fox (London, 1923), pp. 47-48. 
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therefore to cover his retreat and to prevent a publick expulsion, which 
would probably be the consequence of his longer stay, I shall see him 
home to you tomorrow morning... If I may advise I would not have 
you mention to any one the cause of his coming home so soon before 
the holidays.’ 


In view of such episodes, the proposed reforms seem to have been 
inspired by a concern that transcended the immediate circle of the 
college. Possessing no revolutionary significance, they do heighten 
an aspect of educational history that has been too long judged in 


terms of modern theory and practice. 
y P CHARLES FE MULLETT 


Sir Eton July 26. 1764 


I should be guilty of a piece of injustice to my two pupils, were I to let 
them return home without acquainting you with their having attended 
their business here diligently and regularly, and given me reason to hope 
that they are improved since Easter. The affair of verses has hitherto 
made the principal part of the business of both. Mr Thomas has not 
indeed at all times been quite so punctual in remembering me, as his 
brother has. But the behaviour of both has been such, as could not but 
give me great satisfaction. 


Sir Eton Septr. 18. 1765 


I had the honour of your letter by my pupils on their return hither 
from Wotton, who came a few days later indeed than the regular time, 
but prepared with their tasks; which they both have now said. What you 
observe concerning Master Grenville’s pronunciation shall be duly at- 
tended to, and will (I hope) be in some measure effectual. I return you my 
most humble thanks for your kind offices in my favour with Lord Halifax, 
whose recommendation of me to Dr Cooke did not, I hope, find him pre- 
engaged: and I beg leave to repeat the same for the like trouble, which 
you take in my behalf with the Duke of Bedford. I did not think, when 
I waited upon you at Wotton, that any of the electors were likely to be 
engaged, as I knew not at that time of any competitor. But I now find, 
that Lord Dartmouth has been recommending Mr Sumner the master of 
Harrow School (where his Lordship’s sons are now placed) to the Duke 
of Newcastle, as a person to succeed Dr Barnard: and I hear that others 
of the present ministry have been solicited for the same purpose. The 

° The Windham Papers, ed. Earl of Rosebery (2 vols.; Boston, 1913), I, 6, g (letter dated 


Mar. 7, 1766). Dampier was later Dean of Durham. Windham and C. J. Fox were the ~ 
last boys flogged by Barnard; they had gone to the theater at Windsor. 
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honour however and powerfulness of your support make me hear this 
without much fear, though it may excite some caution. Dr Barnard joins 
in presenting his duty to you. 
Sire Eton Oct. 17. 1765 

I was honoured with your letter by the last post, and cannot sufficiently 
express the grateful sense I have of that condescension and goodness, 
which you have been pleased to show me in promoting my success in this 
college. Your recommendation of me on this occasion has been entirely 
effectual in gaining me Dr Lyne’s and Mr Hetherington’s vote (which 
they have according to your desire promised to me) and, as I have the 
strongest reason to hope, Dr Cooke’s likewise, who hath talked with me 
on the subject, and mentioned Lord Halifax’s application to him, in my 
behalf, at your instance. Should I succeed, as I now flatter myself I shall, 
the duty of paying every kind of attention in my power to the instruction 
and general welfare of your sons, is bound upon me by every tie, under 
which it is possible for me to receive such a charge. They together with 
myself will continue to have the benefit of Dr Barnard’s inspection and 
guidance: and by the assistance of that I am more encouraged, than I 
otherwise possibly could be, to hope that my endeavours may recommend 
themselves to your favourable acceptance.—I have with great concern of 
late frequently heard of Mrs Grenville’s illness, and am most sincerely 
glad to hear now that she is somewhat better. Your sons are both well, 
and go on as I wish them to do. Dr Barnard kissed the King’s hand yes- 
terday, but cannot be inducted into the provost’s place till about a fort- 
night hence: and after that, he has thoughts of continuing in the school 
(if it can be done consistently with his new office) till Christmas next. He 
is now here, and begs leave to join with me, in humbly presenting his 
duty to you and Mrs Grenville. 


Sir Eton Feb. 5. 1767 


On the vacancy of an assistant’s place in my school, which hath just 
now happened by the death of Mr Graham, and Dr Sumner’s renewing 
his request for his son, in whose behalf you spoke to me a year ago, I 
could not but remember what you said in his favour; and have accord- 
ingly with the direction of Dr Barnard appointed young Mr Sumner to 
that place. Not that any recommendation of him could have been re- 
garded, if he had been an improper person; nor do I believe that you 
would ever desire that any private motive whatever, not even of grati- 
tude to such a person as yourself, should weigh with me to the prejudice 
of the school. I am extremely glad that on this occasion your desires and 
the service of the place do so well coincide. All is well with Mr Grenville 
and Mr Thomas. I beg leave to present my duty to Mrs Grenville. 
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[Official Draft of Reforms, 1768] 


As the school has been frequently disturbed and discredited by rebel- 
lions, something new should be formed to engage the students, which 
may be a proper appellation for those of the 6th form, to continue or- 
derly and happy till they have laid a good foundation of classical learn- 
ing: and that may be better and, by good regulations, more safely fixed 
at Eton than at either of the universities. They must be treated with that 
regard to their manliness as will pleasingly distinguish them from lesser 
boys; yet considering their youth, there must be bounds to the distinc- 
tions and indulgences. 
ist They and all must be first acquainted with the supreme power of 
the provost, and the respect that is to be shown to his person, as well 
as the obedience that is due to his authority: of course they will rise when 
he appears in church or school, and take off their hats, as they do to his 
inferiors, the masters: yet bounds may be put to this necessary mark of 
subordination, which should be paid with respect, but not required at 
such distances as it would not be easily observed, or to be longer con- 
tinued than such a proof of civility and submission requires. It will be 
below the wisdom of grave superiors to be overpunctilious in the man- 
ner of performing the ceremony, and it will be unbecoming youth in the; 
course of a liberal education to be indecent or even trifling on a like 
occasion: it would be but what is to be expected from good breeding to 
salute likewise the fellows in speaking to or on passing by them: in return 
they will be favoured by the provost and all their superiors with that 
protection that will tend to their benefit and comfort, and with that 
benevolence as will facilitate the obtaining holidays and amusements, as 
well as encouragements to learning. 
adly As the authority of praepostors is restored, they should jointly with 
the assistants help to preserve order, but not usurp a different power 
than the assistants exert. The proper desire of appearing like gentlemen, 
will induce them to carry that command as officers do theirs over sub- 
alterns of the same destination as themselves, to the support of discipline 
and for the benefit of those commanded; not like masters over servants. 
gdly That the holiday and half holidays in the week should be for the 
6th form, privileged days, not only for innocent walks out of bounds, but 
for parties on the water and at tennis; yet every member of it should 
appear at all the absences and meals, on a forfeit of honour, declared to 
the offender by the loss of the privilege. The same disgrace should follow 
any abuse of it. If any places ought to be excepted in the permission, they 
may be mentioned, as it may [be] that they should be particularly vigi- 
lant on these days, not to let others partake of the same indulgences. 
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4thly That they may gradually associate with men, and be above com- 
bining in mischief with lower boys, and grow to esteem the masters, when 
the fear of them begins to wear off, suppose that, the praepostors had now 
and then the honour of dining at a separate or lower part of the same 
table with the fellows and masters in the college hall, excluding those 
who had misbehaved. Such a disreputable treatment ought to make a 
better impression than any corporal punishment: and this condescension 
in superiors would be pleasing to parents, and raise rather respect than 
familiarity in youth: but if this condescension would break too much 
into the rule of subordination, some other distinction might be now and 
then shown in the hall or in the headmasters chamber to the 6th form, 
which might make them agreeably feel more considerable than other 
boys, without raising them to forwardness with their superiors. 

5thly It’s submitted whether once a month or oftener, they might not 
meet the assistants at a proper place, from 8 to 10 in the evening, in a 
clublike sociable manner, the expense not to exceed a shilling a head, 
and to be so divided that without clamour or noise, classical, instructive, 
virtuous conversations might be cheerfully maintained. Delinquents to 
be disgraced by nonadmission. These would be opportunities to incul- 
cate principles with respect to the government of the place. 

6thly It’s offered to consideration whether this form might not be hon- 
oured, like graduates in the universities, with some distinction in dress: 
the oppidans in it and none other in school to wear laced hats; and the 
collegers to have a particular cut in the sleeve of their gown. It is un- 
necessary to use an argument on the force of such a distinction, the laud- 
able pride in it strongly appears not only in our universities, but in our 
fleet and army. It furnishes another opportunity of checking irregulari- 
ties by suspending or taking away the honour. 

7thly It is proposed for deliberation, whether rewards might not, at the 
expense of the college, be given to the most meritorious, once a quarter, 
with that sort of éclat as would best raise emulation. 


As young minds are often during the holidays diverted from employ- 
ments, suitable to their age and education, parents should be exhorted 
and should exhort each other, 
ist Seldom to let their children pass a day without giving an hour to 
their task, arithmetic, French or some improvements that the idea of 
studying may be preserved, which will make the return to school less irk- 
some than if the dissipation had been so unrestrained as to have totally 
alienated their thoughts from it. 

2. Tosend them perfect with their tasks, and in time to say them within 
task week—if longer detained the reasons in writing should be alleged, 
signed by their parents or guardians. 
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3. Not to give them too much money. Experience proves the ill con- 
sequences of the contrary practice. It seems too minute to fix the quan- 
tum but wise parents will consider the dispositions of their children and 
the form they are in; and the distinction that ought to follow would be 
an additional motive to get forward in school. 

4. Not to let them have laced clothes, or draw their attention to idle 
vanities. 

5. ‘Io inculcate principles of obedience and reverence to the rules and 
governors of the school; that by early learning to conform, they may 
hereafter better know how to direct. 














M. G. Lewis and the Larpent Catalogue 


HE INDEX OF AUTHORS in the Catalogue of the Larpent Plays in 
Zw Huntington Library’ lists sixteen items under the name of 
Matthew Gregory Lewis. It may in small measure increase the use- 
fulness of this indispensable work to point out that six Larpent 
manuscripts included in the Catalogue without attribution of au- 
thorship should be added to Lewis’s list. Since little or no correct 
information concerning these six is available in treatments of Lewis, 
each is due a short comment. The numbers and headings in the 
Catalogue are used here. 


1212. Quarter Day. Comedy, 5 acts. John O’Keeffe 


The epilogue accompanying the MS of this comedy was published in 
the European Magazine’ as the work of “Mr. Lewis”—a reasonably sure 
reference to M. G. Lewis. The epilogue is similar in style to others which 
he is known to have written. 


1454. Farewell Address 


As the Catalogue indicates, the date of application to the licenser of 
plays was May 29, 1805, and a MS note from Wroughton to Larpent 
accompanying the Address reads: “intended to be spoken by Mrs. H. 
Johnston on her Benefit Night at... Drury Lane, on Monday next June 
3a” A Drury Lane playbill for that date announces: “In consequence of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. JOHNSTON leaving Drury Lane Theatre At the end 
of the Present Season, A FAREWELL ADDRESS, Written for the Occa- 
sion by M. G. Lewis, Esq. will be delivered by Mrs. H. JOHNSTON*” 


1545. The World. Comedy, 5 acts. James Kenney 


The epilogue inserted in the MS of this play is presumably that re- 
ferred to by the Satirist, or Monthly Meteor reviewing a Drury Lane 
performance of The World, at which, we are told, the ladies and gentle- 
men of the audience, having fallen asleep, were roused “‘by the laugh of 
the galleries (who keep awake at any thing) at the Epilogue, which was 
written by Mr. M. G. Lewis, and delivered by Elliston with admirable 
effect:’* The epilogue was published, with a few variations from the MS, 
in The World! a comedy, in five acts.... By James Kenney (London, 
1808). 


1 Compiled by Dougald MacMillan (“Huntington Library Lists,” No. 4; San Marino, 


1939). 
?XXXIII (June, 1798), 394, 395. 
* The Theatre Collection, Harvard College Library. * II (May 1, 1808), 326. 
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1568. Monody on the Death of Sir John Moore 


This title is assigned to Lewis in several bibliographies. The poem was 
published as Monody on the death of Sir John Moore. By M. G. Lewis. 
Recited at Drury-lane Theatre by Mrs. Powell, prohibited on the third 
night by the Lord Chamberlain, and quoted by Mr. Tierney in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday May 9 (London, 1809).° It was first recited on 
February 14.° The official objection to these lines of innocuous and.-con- 
ventional praise is unknown; political reasons arising from the unsuc- 
cessful Spanish campaign may have been the cause, or, as the Monthly 
Review suggested,’ a disinclination of Sir John’s relatives to have his 
fame puffed by theatrical recitation. Probably the incident would have 
been forgotten had not George Tierney recalled it in the House while 
censuring a tendency among the ministers to conceal the merits of Sir 
John Moore. Lewis published the monody lest after such publicity it 
be supposed to contain “something objectionable either in a moral, reli- 
gious, or political view: According to the biography of Lewis, only fifty 
copies were struck off, but the text, with minor changes, appears in that 
work.’ 

1575. The Domestic Tyrant. Farce, 2 acts 


This farce, never published, was first performed as Temper, or the Do- 
mestic Tyrant, on May 1, 1809, and seven times thereafter by the Drury 
Lane company at the Lyceum Theatre, Drury Lane Theatre having 
burned on February 24.” Though at least three contemporary periodi- 
cals associated the play with Lewis, it has not, I believe, been noticed in 
any treatment or bibliography of his work.” The Satirist, or Monthly 
Meteor, which throughout its career lost few opportunities to deride the 


5 A copy will be found in the Victoria and Albert Museura, Dyce Collection, press- 
mark 5799. 

° The Catalogue, without stating that it was the first recital, says “Spoken Feb. 16.” 
This may be true, for a Drury Lane announcement bills the monody for the 16th: see 
The Globe (London), No. 1897 (Feb. 15, 1809), p. [1]. But a notice of its recitation “last 
night” (i.e., Feb. 14) occurs in the same issue, p. [4]. 

7LXI (Feb., 1810), 207. 

8M. G. Lewis, Monody (1809), “Prefatory Advertisement,” dated May 13. The work 
appeared that month: see “Monthly list of new publications for May,” The Globe, No. 
1987 (June 5, 1809), p. [4]. For a report of Tierney’s speech and mention of the monody, 
see The Globe, No. 1965 (May 10, 1809), p. [3]. The account of the suppression and of 
Tierney’s role is incorrect in Montague Summers, The Gothic Quest (London [1938)]), 
p. 284. 

®[Mrs. Baron-Wilson] The Life and Correspondence of M. G. Lewis (London, 1839), 
I, 377, 378-80. 

For dates of performances and an unfavorable review, see Monthly Mirror, N.S., V 
(May, 1809), 305-7; for cast, [John Genest] Some Account of the English Stage (Bath, 
1832), VIII, 124. 

“Tt is listed as anonymous in Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Drama, 1800-1850 (Cambridge, 1930), II, 531. 
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author of The Monk, wrote as follows: “Something indeed, called Tem- 
per, intended for a farce, and fathered by the town on that father of 
monsters, Monk Lewis, has been produced at the Lyceum. ...to enter 
into its merits here, would be as idle as to try a man for petty larceny 
already condemned for murder:” The European Magazine said: “The 
bills of the day call this a new farce; and the Papers tell us, that Mr. Lewis 
is the avowed author of it. It is our duty, however, to undeceive the pub- 
lic on this head; and to state, that it is merely The Grumbler of Sir 
Charles Sedley under a new title:’” The farce is an adaptation of The 
Grumbler. Lewis shortened Sedley’s play to two acts, changed the scene 
to Lisbon, and, except for Mamurra, renamed the characters. Though 
he rewrote the dialogue entirely, nearly everything in The Domestic 
Tyrant has its counterpart in The Grumbler. The occasional additions, 
as well as the rewritten portions, are so entirely in Lewis’s manner that 
a reading of the MS will confirm his authorship for anyone acquainted 
with his writings.” 


1726. The East Indian. Opera, 3 acts 


Though entitled The East Indian in MS, this opera was produced at 
the Lyceum, on July 22, 1812, as Rich and Poor and was published as 
Rich and Poor. A comic opera, in three acts; By M. G. Lewis, Esq. (Lon- 
don, 1812). Except for the absence of three songs, the MS text is prac- 
tically identical with the printed. The opera is Lewis’s revision of his 
comedy The East Indian, performed at Drury Lane on April 22, 1799, on 
a benefit night for Mrs. Jordan, and published as The East Indian: a 
comedy. In five acts... By M. G. Lewis, Esq. M.P. (London, 1800). 


Louis FRANCIS PECK 
2 TV (June 1, 1809), 619. 
13 LV (May, 1809), 391. See also Monthly Mirror, N.S., V (May, 1809), 305-6. 
4 For another use of Sedley’s play and the latter’s relationship to its French original, 
see The Grumbler: An Adaptation by Oliver Goldsmith, with Introduction and Notes 
by Alice I. Perry Wood (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), Introduction. 
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Friends of the Huntington Library 


Notes and News 


The Friends of the Huntington Library, as of December 31, 1941, 
number 693. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Friends of the Huntington 
Library, held November 12, 1941, Phil Townsend Hanna, of Los 
Angeles, was elected to the board to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of Henry W. O’Melveny. 


The “1660 Fund” 


ON MAY 9, 1940, the Friends appropriated $500 for the purchase of 
books and manuscripts, whether originals, photostats, or microfilms, 
for the study of English history down to about 1660. The arrival at 
the Library of the 500th item ordered from this “1660 fund;’ as it 
has generally been designated, seems to call for special notice. 
The actual details of the items of which the exact cost is known 


7 Original books and pamphlets, 75 items........ $249.07 


Microfilms, 419 items, and photostats, 4 items.... 156.35 


The need to strengthen the materials for legal history was proved 
by a check of the Library’s holdings against the list of law reports in 
Holdsworth’s History of English Law, Volume V, which revealed 
that the Library had 22 only of the 43 titles tabulated there. Accord- 
ingly, a dozen treatises were bought (including those of, or concern- 
ing, James Ley, Earl of Marlborough, Sir Richard Hutton, Sir John 
Holt, Sir Thomas Jones, Edmund Saunders, and Sir Peyton Vent- 
ress); an annotated edition of Sir Matthew Hale’s History of the 
Common Law was secured; and three famous works were obtained: 
Intrationum liber omnibus legum Anglie studiosis, 1546 ($35; the 
one dear volume among those purchased); Robert Callis’ Readings 
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upon the Statute of Sewers; and a first edition (1618) of the often 
reprinted manual for magistrates, Countrey Justice, by Michael 
Dalton. 

The other printed items purchased were of a much more miscel- 
laneous character and were generally pamphlets issued between 
1641 and 1660. Sermons—especially those preached before the House 
of Commons during the first Civil War--comprised a fair number of 
them. The Library is now very strong in these sermons, which are 
invaluable as a reflection of the theological views prevalent at West- 
minster. They also throw much light upon the objects of the war 
from the Presbyterian point of view, and even upon current poli- 
tics. Because preachers had much more to do with forming public 
opinion in the early 1640's than the few newsbooks then in existence, 
some of the sermons were useful to Kermit Roosevelt, Jr., in his 
study of propaganda, 1640-43. Among the miscellaneous theological 
items were A Discovery of Six Women Preachers, 1641—the intru- 
sion of women into theological controversies was a new and alarm- 
ing phenomenon—and John Gauden’s The Tears, Sighs, Complaints, 
and Prayers of the Church of England, 1659. The latter work, by 
a future bishop, is significant. Published on the eve of the Restora- 
tion, its intolerance helps to explain the persecuting statutes passed 
afterward. 

Although most of the microfilms represent tracts, some very sub- 
stantial items were secured: from the Library of Congress came 
microfilms of the missing numbers in the Library’s set of Mercurius 
Politicus, the official journal of the Commonwealth and Protector- 
ate, and from Yale copies were secured of the manuscript diaries 
of three members of the Long Parliament, D’Ewes, Whitacre, and 
Yonge (the wretched calligraphy, interspersed with a private cipher, 
of the last has so far defied complete transcription). Other items were 
obtained from Harvard, Columbia, the Bodleian Library, and Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Michigan. However, more than three-quarters of 
the titles were secured by filming systematically the desirable items, 
not in the Huntington Library, which were found in bound volumes 
of tracts borrowed, one at a time, from the Sutro Library in San 
Francisco. The Sutro tracts included some more sermons and other 
religious pieces, including two very rare tracts by John Owen, Vice- 
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Chancellor of the University of Oxford. Of course, the majority 
dealt in one way or another with political history, especially with 
events in London. Among them were four scarce petitions from 
the apprentices of the City of London to Parliament, 1646-—47—ex- 
tremely crucial years in the relations between Parliament, the army, 
and the City of London. Other petitions, from the Company of 
Watermen, from the poor, etc., form material for social or economic 
history. There is also a small group of petitions from various coun- 
ties, which are much scarcer than London petitions. The Library 
is already, particularly strong in the multitudinous works of “free- 
born” John Lilburne, but four additional titles help fill up the gaps 
in the material for his last years. Naturally, the years 1659-60 are 
disproportionately represented, inasmuch as after the downfall of 
the Protectorate the censorship virtually ceased and the presses 
hummed with controversial pamphlets. Curiously enough, almost 
nothing of a purely cultural nature was secured. The one item which 
it was thought might conceivably come under such a description 
was William Brommerton’s Confidence Discounted, or, The Astron- 
omers’ Knavery Anatomized, 1652. On examination it proved to be 
a facetious attack on the astronomers who predicted a solar eclipse 
on March 29, 1652. A few sentences reveal its attitude: 


I thought good to demonstrate . .. the folly, or rather knavery of our 
insipid Astrologers, and nonsensical! Almanack-makers, who... spake 
of such an Eclipse that it would be so dark, that one man should scarce 
see another; but I think in the darkest night a man may spy such Astro- 
logical knaves as they are, among a thousand. .. . Oh friends, friends, it 
is a sad thing when we run after the creature, and forsake our creator, 
and desire them to reveale unto us the hidden mysteries of God. 


Among the last arrivals, too late to be included in the figures given 
above, was a photostat, from the Bodleian Library, of a picture plan 
and diary of the siege of Colchester, 1648. This item was acquired 
in the hope that it would solve the mystery of the plan and diary 
of the siege as Defoe printed them in the first volume of his Tour 
(1724). Defoe’s plan turned out to be almost identical with the pho- 
tostatic plan: his diary was written by a besieged Royalist, but the 
photostatic diary was written by a besieging Parliamentarian. The 
original of Defoe’s diary is unknown, though there is an eighteenth- 
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century transcript, almost identical with Defoe but without the 
plan, among the Round manuscripts (printed by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission). Why a Royalist journal should have a 
Parliamentarian plan embedded in it, and what the source was of 
the Defoe-Round diary, are still unanswered questions. 

It should be emphasized that, so far as is known, the purchases 
from the 1660 fund (with two or three exceptions) represent genu- 
ine additions to the Library. The number of acquisitions might per- 
fectly easily have been doubled, or even quadrupled, if the Library 
had bought separates of items already available in such works as the 
Journals of the two houses of Parliament or the Acts and Ordinances 
of the Interregnum. But the rule has been steadily adhered to that, 
unless there is a good and sufficient reason for wanting more than 
one edition of a book, or the edition not in the Library is manifestly 
superior to the one that is, no second version of material that is 
owned in any form whatsoever shall be purchased. 


G. D. 
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